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ie is the policy of the Lincoln Motor Company 

to protect the car owner against the heavy and 
wasteful depreciation, caused by new models re 
placing those of earlier date. 


All bodies for the Lincoln chassis are designed by 
the foremost coach builders of America—and are 
the outstanding creations of these famous crafts 
men. The best thought and talent is therefore con- 
stantly centered on originating the utmost beauty 
and convenience for Lincoln owners, and there is 
no “line of models” to quickly become obsolete. 


A Statement of the 





Each of these splendid Lincoln designs is of such 
enduring excellence that it will always inspire pride 
of ownership. . 

The motorist of exacting taste will appreciate that 
through this policy he is enabled to exercise the ut- 
most latitude of taste and individuality; that his 
Lincoln assures him the advantage of custom design 
at an important saving; and that his investment is 
protected against the artificial “depreciation” oc- 
casioned by frequent announcements cf new 


models. 


LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 


Diwvision.of Ford Mo:or Company, Detroit, Michigan 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 
Mr. Coolidge’s Week 


Q The President received the first re- 
port of the Commission which he ap- 
pointed to seek a permanent solution of 
problems confronting agriculture (see 
Page 5). 


™ Much of the President's attention 
was required by the pending changes in 
his official family. In addition to the 
changes in the portfolio of State, in 
which Secretary Hughes is to be suc- 
ceeded by Ambassador Kellogg and in 
the portfolio of Justice, in which At- 
torney General Stone is to be succeeded 
by Charles B. Warren, a successor was 
to be picked for Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Gore who retires on Mar. 4. C. 
Bascom Slemp, Secretary to the Presi- 
dent, resigned and is to be succeeded by 
Everett Sanders, at present Congress- 
man from Indiana. Other changes were 
rumored as well (see Page 2). 


Q “As a token of respect and collective 
regard,” the Haverhill Kennel Club, of 
Massachusetts, sent the President a gift 
—another dog, “Cal’s Pal,” Bos- 
ton terrier. 


@ The second state dinner of the sea- 
son was given at the White House for 
the Diplomatic Corps. Diplomats, the 
Secretary of State, the chairmen of the 
Congressional committees on Foreign 
Relations and their wives were the 
guests. Afterward a musicale was 
given, with Beniamino Gigli and Mme. 
Madeleine Brard as artists. 


@ The President made an address to 
delegates of the Convention of the As- 
sociated General Contractors of Amer- 
ica, who visited the White House. Said 
he: “The importance of construction 
among the country’s industries hardly 
needs any testimony. A recent analysis 
reached the conclusion that the national 
income in 1924 was $53,000,000,000, of 
which approximately $6,000,000,000 was 
expended for construction.” 


Q Ina Manhattan theatre is playing a 
drama entitled They Knew What They 
Wanted. One night last week, as the 
curtain was about to rise, a telegram 
was received ‘saying that the President 


was coming to attend the play, but had 
been delayed in New Jersey. He was 
anxious to see the first act. Would it 
be too much trouble to Wait a few 
minutes for him? For 30 miuntes 
actors and audience waited. Then both 
became restive. Someone went out be- 
fore the curtain and explained the sit- 
uation, took a vote on whether the de- 
lay should be continued. The majority 
voted to wait. Another wait followed. 
Finally the performance went on 
without the President. A few minutes 
later, a tipsy friend wandered into the 
dressing-room of Actor Richard Ben- 
nett. “I won a_ bet!” declared the 
friend. “So?” murmured Mr. Bennett. 
“Veh—I bet a fellow at dinner I could 
hold up your show for half an hour.” 
@ President Coolidge addressed a din- 
ner given by the American Society of 
Newspaper Editors, saying: “Wherever 
the cause of liberty is making its way, 
one of its highest accomplishments is 
the guarantee of the freedom of the 





press” (see Page 26). 
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A Sanders for a Slemp 


The announcement was made 


officially; it remains only for. the 


change to be made. C. Bascom Slemp 


vave his resignation to the President 


and it was accepted. That there was 


discord between the VDresident and 


his Secretary was a_ well-credited 


rumor than six months ago. 
Mr. Slemp and the 


paign manager, William M. 


morc 
President's 


Butler, 


cam- 


clashed at the Cleveland Convention 


last June over the selection of the 
vice presidential candidate. After- 
wards, Mr. Slemp would have re- 


signed (Timer, June 30) had not the 
President succeeded in pacifying him. 
It is presumed that friction or. per- 
“discordance” began 
Slemp hoped to 
position of 


because C. 
graduate 
Secretary to 


haps 
Bascom 
from tite 
the President to that of Chairman of 
National Committee 
manager. Instead, 
was given the 


the Republican 
and campaign 
William M. Butler 
post. Some time later the above men- 
tioned clash occurred. But Mr. Slemp 
stayed on through the campaign and 
time 
was rumored that he 
seat in the Cabinet— 
for the office of Postmaster General 


election. He stayed on 
further. It 
hoped for a 


some 


in particular. 
last week, it 
Postmaster 


Was announced that 


General New would 


continue in office. Whether or not 
there was any connection, it was 
coincidentally announced that Mr. 


Slemp would retire. So the tall man 
with high forehead, prominent eyes, 
long nose, lerge chin, he who stalked 
through the corridors of the White 
House Office so swingingly with silk 
hat, cutaway and cane, will depart 
thence—but not to a great distance. 
He is to resume law practice with 
the firm of Childs, Bobb & 
Westcott of Washington and Chi- 
cago (James W. Good, head of the 
firm, is a onetime Congressman from 
Iowa, and Vice Chairman of the 
Republican National Committee). 
Who after Slemp? The question 


( 100d, 






















was answered at once, for the same 
announcement that told of Mr. 
Slemp’s retirement told of his suc- 
cessor chosen: Representative Ever- 
ett Sanders of Terre Haute, Indiana. 


When Mr. Coolidge went into 
office, he wanted a secretary who 
knew the ins and outs of the political 
game, a man who was at home in it 
He consulted with Senator Curtis, 
Republican Floor leader Long- 
worth, Speaker Gillett. They sug- 
gested Mr. Slemp of Virginia, who 
had retired from Congress shortly 
before. It is assumed that Mr. San- 
ders was chosen rather in the same 
fashion and for the same purposes. 


Mr. Sanders, who is only 42, is 
also about to retire from Congress. 
He did not stand for re-election in 
November, intending to resume his 
law practice. Unlike Mr. Slemp, he 
is not a man of independent means. 
He worked his way through college 
(the University of Indiana), then got 
into law, finally into Congress, where 
he has been for eight years, an en- 
thusiastic follower of Nicholas Long- 
worth and the other Republican 
leaders. He was considered as a 
nominee for Vice President at the 
Cleveland Convention but complica- 
tions in Indiana _ politics—where 
Senator James Watson was ambi- 
tious—overturned his chances. Now 
he goes forth upon another task. 


THE CABINET 


Recasting 


Some one—some wit—better en- 
dowed with sharpness than with 
taste, composed a little rhyme: 

Who, who, who remembers? 

Harding’s Cabinet had ten members: 

Poor old Denby had to resign, 

Then there were nine; 

Such was Harry Daugherty’s fate, 

Then there were cight; 

H. C. Wallace went to Heaven, 

Then there were seven; 

Hughes was next to quit the mix, 

Now there are six; 

All the rest are going strong— 

How long? 


The history of the rhyme is accurate 
enough. Weeks, Mellon, New, Work, 
Hoover, Davis remain. Wilbur, whom 
President Coolidge added to the group 
as Secretary of the Navy, likewise is 
at hand. Last week, the President an- 
nounced that “except for unforeseen 
emergencies” in the Cabinet, no further 
changes would be made. The an- 
nouncement came after the previous 
two weeks had wrought major changes 
that mean a new Cabinet in several 
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respects after Mar. 4. The following 
is a summary of Cabinet changes, by 
portiolios, with the prospects that each 
has roused: 

State. Secretary Hughes’ resigna- 
tion, and the announcement of Am 


bassador Kellogg's appointment (TIME, 


Jan. 19) remained the object of much 
comment. Here is a collection of rea- 
sons assigned for Mr. Hughes’ resig- 
nation : 

1) That he desires to retire from 
public life after 20 years of service, 
with the implied corollary that he will 
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SECRETARY SANDERS 
He slips in; Slemp slides out 
(See Page 1) 


build up his personal fortune, too long 
neglected, by returning to his lucrative 
law practice. (The official reason.) 

2) That the presence of Senator 
Borah, with whom Mr. Hughes differs 
on policies, at the head of the Foreign 
Relations Committee of the Senate 
meant lack of team work and Mr. 
Hughes preferred to resign. (Probably 
a contributory reason. ) 

3) That Mr. Hughes desired to un- 
dertake a policy of more active parti- 
cipation in international affairs, which 
policy the President opposed. (Secret 
explanation of the “real reason.” ) 

4) That the President wanted a 
policy -of more active participation in 
international affairs, which policy Mr. 
Hughes opposed. (Another secret ex- 
planation of the “real reason.”) 

5) That Mr. Hughes wishes to be a 
candidate for President in 1928 and 
looks forward to strengthening his posi- 
tion by leaving the Cabinet. (Still an- 
other secret explanation of the “real 
reason.”’) 
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It is impossible to say how, if in any 
way, Mr. Kellogg’s foreign policy will 
differ from Mr. Hughes.’ The Presi- 
dent announced that there was no pros- 
pect of a change in policy. It was sug- 
gested that Mr. Kellogg’s appointment 
is but temporary. This suggestion was 
made largely because of a general im- 
pression that Mr. Kellogg is not very 
able, that he is an indecisive, worry- 
ing, nervous little man, a capable law- 
yer but without much driving force. 
Mark Sullivan, one of the ablest of 
political observers, was inclined to 
discount this impression of the Secre- 
tary of State-to-be, declaring that the 
impression of timidity comes mainly 
from physical fidgetiness, that no one, 
saving only the late Boise Penrose, 
of Pennsylvania, ever stood up and 
gave hattle so boldly to Senator La- 
Follette as littlhe “Nervous Nellie” 
Kellogg. 

3ut if Mr. Kelloge is to be Secre- 
tary of State temporarily, who will 
come after? 


War. No rumors were abroad con- 
cerning Secretary Weeks. 

Treasury. Secretary Mellon has 
been known to be closely allied to the 
President in all matters. No reason is 
there for expecting his retirement. 


Justice. Attorney General Stone, 
the teacher of law, he, the greatest 
part of whose career has been within 
the precincts of learning, was nomin- 
ated for transfer to the Supreme 
Bench. It was suggested that in the 
Cabinet he had proved too non-politic- 
al, that the handshakings and granting 
of little favors which is the politician's 
life and success, did not come easily to 
him. . 


Into his shoes is to step Charles 
Beecher Warren of Michigan. It is 
said that the President wanted Mr. 
Warren as someone to whom he was 
close, someone he could rely on, now 
that Mr. Hughes is to depart. Intel- 
lectually he is probably the ablest man 
whom Mr. Coolidge has added to the 
Cabinet. Suave of face, almost good 
looking, the broad-headed type of 
statesman, like Borah or Underwood, 
he is able, active, arduous—espccially 
in mind. He might have had a place 
in Harding’s cabinet, but Harding, the 
man of good heart, was perhaps a 
little repelled by Warren’s  swiit- 
mindedness. The departure of Mr. 
Hughes breaks up the “Big Three” of 
the Cabinet—Hughes, Mellon, Hoover. 
If one of the newcomers is to take 
Hughes’ place in the trio, it is likely 
to be Warren. He is not as Hoover, 
the man of method, of slow exactness, 
the efficiency expert of a Nation, nor 
like Mellon, a solver of the financial 
intricacies for the biggest business, 
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the largest trust, the only absolute 
monopoly of the country—the U. S. 
Government. Rather, Warren is a man 
of more diversity, all mobile, a capable 
strategist, hard to trick, always ready 
for sortie or counter-attack, complete 





©Paul Thompson 
AMBASSADOR HouUGHTON 


“Educated at Harvard” 
(See Column 2) 


and instant master of the forces of his 
mind. 

It was probably in recognition of his 
character that he was given diplomatic 
posts, made Ambassader to Japan, 
coupled with John Barton Vayne to 
arrange for the resumption of diplom- 
atic relations with Mexico, then made 
Ambassador to Mexico. In view of his 
diplomatic service, he may have hoped 
for the Secretariat of State instead of 
the Attorney Generalship. In fact, it 
is not impossible that he took the lat- 
ter post in hope of later being raised 
to the former. If Mr. Kellogg's term 
of office as Secretary of State should 
be brief—who would follow after? 

Post Office. According to official 
announcement, Postmaster General 
New was asked, and agreed to remain 
in office. 

Navy. Secretary Wilbur seemed to 
be slated to continue for the time 
being. 

Interior. Sccretary Work gave no 
intimation of a forthcoming resigna- 
tion. 

Agriculture. Sccretary Gore retires 
on Mar. 4 to become Governor of 
West Virginia. For several weeks, the 
President has been meditating on the 
choice of a successor. For many years, 
the holder of the post has been a man 
expert in the technical side of farm- 
ing. The President announced his 








belief that, at the present time, it was 
more important to appoint a man 
familiar with the business side of 
farming. He offered the post to Sec- 
retary Hoover who declined it, promis- 
ing to assist, however, in the selection 
of a proper person. It was reported 
that the President has on his desk a 
report on 150 to 180 men who have 
been suggested for the post. 


Commerce. In announcing that he 
had declined to accept the portfolio of 
Agriculture, Mr. Hoover declared that 
it was his belief that he could serve 
agriculture best by improving condi- 
tions in the whole distribution system 
and the general industrial situation— 
thereby implicitly declaring that he 
would retain his post. 

Labor. Although Secretary James 
J. Davis had declared some months ago 
that he wished to retire on Mar. 4, 
he changed his mind. He arrived back 
from a trip in South America and 
last week saw the President. After 
the interview, it was announced that 
he would stay in the Cabinet. 


Diplomats Shuffled 


London. ‘The transfer of Ambas- 
sador Frank Billings Kellogg from 
London to the State Department sets 
up a train of consequences in the dip- 
lomatic service. After but a few days’ 
suspense for the hopefuls who would 
have liked to have followed in the di- 
verse footsteps of Messrs. lage, Davis, 
Harvey and Kellogg, the President an- 
nounced the name of Alanson JB. 
Houghton as Mr. Kellogg's successor. 

Mr. Houghton for three years past 
has been Ambassador at Berlin. In a 
way Mr. Houghton is in accordance 
with the usual type of man appointed to 
the Court of St. James’s. He was born 
in Cambridge, Mass. He'was educated 
at Harvard. He is wealthy enough not 
to mind the fact that his salary of 
$17,500 will, at London, be only a drop 
in the bucket of his expenses. On the 
other hand, he is not a literary man, 
nor is he a publisher, a politician, an 
editor, a lawyer—Dbut a manufacturer.* 

Three years ago, Mr. Houghton was 
serving as a Congressman from New 
York. President Harding selected him 
for the job of reopening intercourse 
with Germany. He did so, and suc- 
ceeded in winning the goodwill of the 
Germans to a marked degree. Know- 
ing at first hand the aspects of Europe’s 
great problems, including reparations, 
he goes to London with a better school- 
ing than many men who have been sent 
there before him. 

Berlin. The President, in plugging 
up the vacancy made by the withdrawal 





*He manufactures glass. 





of Mr. Kellogg from London, thereby 
made another vacancy in Berlin. Again 
the aspirants began to count their 
chances. 

The foremost candidate was Senator 
Medill McCormick of Illinois, who 
leaves his comrades on Mar. 4 because 
the Republicans of Illinois did not see 
fit to renominate him last year. A 
number of Senators spoke a good word 
to the President on their colleague’s be- 
half—even Mr. Borah was reported to 
have done so. Yet while these move- 
ments were being made toward his ap- 
pointment, others of the Senator’s 
friends advised him against going to 
Germany because of the political situa- 
tion in Illinois—the hope that Governor 
Len Small might be removed from oflice 
fy court proceedings and Mr. McCor- 
mick have a chance to take hold. 

Another man suggested as a possib- 
ility was Amdassador Henry  B. 
Fletcher, now at Rome. It was said, 
however, that Mr. Fletcher would 
rather wait an opportunity to go to 
Paris in case Ambassador Herrick re- 
tired. Besides, the President had inti- 
mated that he might go out of the dip- 
lomatic service in making a choice be- 
cause the problems at Berlin were 
“more economic than diplomatic.” 

Other names suggested included: 

William H. Crocker of San Fran- 
cisco (banker and Republican National 
Committeeman), Dr. Jacob Gould 





WALTER J. DAMROSCH 
He was suggested 
(See below) 


Schurman .(ex-President of Cornell 
University, now Minister to China), 
James R. Sheffield (Ambassador to 
Mexico), Ogden H. Hammond (retired 
banker of New Jersey), Walter J. 
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Damrosch* (famed orchestra conductor 
in Manhattan, son-in-law of the late 
James G. Blaine). Most of these were 
no more likely of choice than several 
score of others unnamed. 


Where Wealth Accumulates 


The Bureau of Census, subdivision 
of the Department of Commerce, cal- 
culates diligently; but diligence takes 
time. Last week, it gave out its esti- 
mate of the total wealth of the U. S— 
at the end of 1922. The sum is quite 
inconceivable, consisting of twelve fig- 
ures, five of which are ciphers: $320,- 
803,862,000—in other words 320, 
voing-on-321 billion dollars. 

Of course the whole thing is a guess 
but. as compared to a previous guess of 
the same kind made ten years earlier. 
it shows an increase of 72.2% in the 
country’s dollar worth—an increase 
from 186 billion dollars to 321 billions. 

The chief components of Uncle 
Sam’s estate, with their value (to the 
nearest billion dollars) are: 


Teme geal Citate ......ccccccscccse $156 
Cistine, feraitare, cic. ....ceccocsecse 40 
Manufactured products .......c...e.5 28 
Tax-exempt real estate ...........ceeee 21 
Railways with equipment ..........++.. 20 
Manufacturing machinery, tools........ 16 
De Se” so. veshssstoopsceuo ewe 15 
Live stock .. pov eeeeneeeebebe 6 
Agricultural products ss lat Soins Siete Se ls os os 5 
BROT WEMECIES co cccccccccccccccccccese 5 
Ree NE MOET. co ccccesscescedensasces a 


Wealth by states gave New York 
the most, followed in order by Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois, Ohio, California, 
Massachusetts, New Jersey, Michi- 
gan, Iowa. Nevada came last with 
a total estimated wealth of $541,716,- 
000. 


r . Y . 
THE CONGRESS 
The Legislative Week 
The Senate: 
@ Passed the first deficiency bill for 
1925, carrying $159,000,000 of which 
$150,000,000 was for tax refunds. After 
the bill went into a joint conference 
over minor amendments by the Senate, 
the Senate again approved it in com- 
promise form. (Went to the House 
for approval.) 
@ Debated a treaty, negotiated in 1903 
by Secretary of State John Hay, 





*Walter Johannes Damrosch was born in 
Breslau, Silesia, in 1862. Aged nine, he mi 
grated to Manhattan. Dr, Leopold Damrosch, 
his father, was a musician of note, and in 
Walter’s youth, Wagner, Liszt, von Bulow, 
Ruyer, Rubinstein visited his home. At 14 his 
father let him appear in his orchestra at the 
performance of an operetta but Walter was too 
nervous to life the cymbals. Nevertheless at 
23 he became conductor of the N. Y. Sym 
phony Society at a time when there were 
only .~ symphony orchestras in the U. S 
—the New York and Boston Symphonies and 


the N. Y. Philharmonic, 


whereby the title of Cuba to the Isle 
of Pines would be confirmed. Although 
every administration has approved the 
treaty, it has lain in the Senate for over 
20 years. Senator Borah, Republican, 
and Senator Ralston, Democrat, op- 
posed it. Senator Swanson, Democrat, 
endorsed it. No action. 

@ Debated, amended and finally passed 
the Muscle Shoals Bill, after spectacu- 
larly reversing itself in the course of 
24 hours. (Went to the House.) 
(See Page 5.) 

@ Passed a bill to reimburse one Rob- 
ert Laird of Pennsylvania for burial ex- 
penses to the amount of $113 incurred 
by him when the War Department sent 
him the body of an unknown person in 
place of that of his son killed in France. 
(Went to the House.) 

@ Swore in Hiram Bingham, new Sen- 
ator from Connecticut, and assigned 
him to the military and post office com- 
mittees. 

The House: 

@ l’assed a Rivers and Harbors Bill, 
carrying $39,000,000 for improvements. 
(Went to the Senate.) 

@ Passed a Senate bill providing that 
executions in the District of Columbia 
be by electrocution instead of by hang- 
ing. (Went to the President.) 

@ Passed the McFadden bill which 
would give National Banks the right to 
establish branches in states where other 
banks now have that privilege. (Went 
to Senate.) (See Bustness.) 

@ Adopted the conference report of 
the first deficiency bill carrying 
$159,000,000. (Went to the President.) 
@ Passed a bill extending the life of 
the World War Debt Funding Com 
mission jor two years more. (Went 
to the President.) 

q Heard Representative Charles 
Manley Stedman of North Carolina, 
last surviving Confederate veteran in 
the House, deliver a eulogy of Robert 
E. Lee (on the anniversary of the 
General’s birthday) at the close of 
which General Isaac R. Sherwood of 
Ohio, last surviving Union veteran 
in the House, rose and clasped the 
other’s hand. 


Battle Brewing? 

There was a stir in the Senate. 
On the floor there was whispcring, 
in the cloak rooms there was chat- 
ter. Remarks passed in the subway 
to the office building. In the office 
building there were conferences. Yes, 
the Republicans agreed, it surely be- 
hooved one of them to do something. 
But who should it be? 

Hiram Johnson came forward. He 
was willing to undertake the matter. 
He had nothing to lose in the way 
of the Administration’s good will. 


eee eee aaa 


He would draft a resolution—and he 
did. This is it: 

Resotvep, That the Secretary of State be, 
and is hereby requested, if not incompatible 
with the public interest, to transmit to the 
Senate a copy of the agreement signed by 
Messrs. Kellogg, Herrick and Logan during 
the last week at the conference of the allied 
and associated powers in the World War 
relating to the Dawes Plan, and the payment 
of reparations by Germany. 


The text seemed innocent enough, 
but there is a story behind it. The 
Allies had been holding a financial 
conference in Paris to determine the 
division of the reparations received 
under the Experts’ Plan. The U. S., 
upon insistence, had been admitted 
to a share in the division. So an 
agreement was signed in Paris by 
the Allied Finance Bagg and, 
on the part of the U. S., by Ambassa- 
dors Kellogg and atk my Official 
Observer Logan (TiMmE, Jan. 19). 


“a 

It was reported that, just prior to 
the signing, Ambassador Kellogg of- 
fered, on behalf of the U. S., a res- 
ervation that the U. S. assume no 
ig este 4 for enforcing payments 
in case of default. The other coun- 
tries objected, and the agreement was 
signed without reservations. 


This action was hailed abroad. 
(uoth the London Times: 


The Paris conference will make history be 
cause, through it, contact has at length been 
re-established with America. The _represen- 
tatives of the U. S. wha attended it were 
there not as observers but as active partici- 
pants. They had the same official standing and 
carried the same credentials as Mr. Churchill 
or M. Clementel. 

After five years of diplomatic neutrality, 
if not of diplomatic aloofness, the U. S. re- 
entered Europe. 

Her official presence at the Paris Conference 
does not imply that America is to be reckoned 
upon for all purposes of European reconstruc 
tion. or that she is in any way disposed to 
accept the Treaty of Versailles or to recognize 
or take part in_ the euince al activities of the 
League of Nations. What it does imply is 
that from now onward she has an intimate 
and tangible concern in what, after all, is 
the kernel of the European problem, namely, 
the restoration of Germany to political and 
economic health. 

It was American statesmanship that first 
threw out the idea which has fructified in the 
Dawes scheme. That scheme has thus been 
sure from the start of the good wishes of the 
American people. But it is now the adopted 
instrument of the American Government. The 

S. is at this moment definitely and offi 
cially associated with the task of applying it. 
She has what she has not had before, a 
Gevernmental stake in its success. 


It was just this thought—so pleas- 
ing to the London Times, which so 
upped Senator Hiram Johnson and 
some of his Republican colleagues. 
Could it be, after all, that Mr. Cool- 
idge was abandoning the rallying cry 
of his party since 1921, the cry of 
“No entanglements!’’? 

First, of course, the text of the 
agreement must be discovered. This 
was the object of Senator Johnson's 
resolution. Afterward would be time 
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Is the U. S. morally bound to join 


the Allies in securing payment in 


case of default? That is a matter 


of opinion, a matter which the Ad- 


ministration is doubtless willing to 


let go undecided in the hope that 


there will be no default, in the mean- 


time justifying its action on the 


ground that signing the agreement 


was the only way of getting its 


money. 


But nothing is justifiable in the 


eyes of the Senate irreconcilables if 
it even remotely savors of an en- 
tanglement. They were expected to 
pass the Johnson resolution, to re- 
ceive the text of the agreement and 
then to begin tearing it to pieces. 
Another battle parallel, if not equal, 
to the contest which resulted in the 
Treaty 


rejection of the Versailles 


may be brewing. Of the old irre- 


concilables many are gone, never to 
Brandegee. 


return—lLodge, Knox, 


But some still remain. Hiram John- 


son still remains, proud of being 


“progressive” and “irreconcilable.” 
Around him the Macedonian phalanx 
will gather. It is still to be seen 
whether the old phalanx has weak- 
ened, or whether its opponents have 
developed a defense which is capa- 


ble of countering it. At any rate, it 


is time for War correspondents to 
be going over their kits preparatory 
whenever hostili- 


to going forward 


ties may develop. 


Mr. Ilughes, 


trouble, issued a statement declaring 


attempting to avert 


that “the agreement reached at Paris 
was simply for the allocation of the 
under the Dawes 


payments made 


plan. It does not provide for sanc- 
tions or deal with any questions that 
might arise if the contemplated pay- 


With re- 


spect to any such contingency the 


ments should not be made. 


agreement in Paris puts the United 
States under no obligation legally or 
morally, and the United States will be 
as free as it ever was to take an) 
course of action it may think advisable. 

“The agreement at Paris neither sur- 
renders nor modifies any treaty right 


of the United States.” 
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FARMERS 
Live Stock Report 


The President’s agricultural Con- 
ference, consisting of nine men, 
heads of various grange and farm 


organizations, after existing for nine 
weeks, first findings. 

down the 
it affects to 
It said, first, that there are a num- 
ber of good reports on agricultural 
conditions and that it is not 


brought in its 
In doing so, it laid 


piogram which follow. 


neces- 
sary to make more elaborate ones. 
Instead it will strive to submit con- 
crete recommendations. 

Pursuant to this plan, it will sub- 
mit five reports: 

1) On the emergency in the live- 
stock situation. 

2) On necessary 

3) On the adminis- 
tration of agricultural matters. 


legislation. 
Government 


+) On important problems of the 
industries. 
5) On the problems which farm- 


ers can and must solve for them- 
selves. 

The first of these reports, on the 
live stock emergency, was then of- 
fered. 

In recent months there has been 
a heavy liquidation of the cattle in- 
dustry, mainly because of the call- 
ing of loans by private financing 
because of a 
The liquidation 
by extensive 


cattle at 


agencies, and partly 


shortage of feed. 


was made necessary 


loans made on excessive 


valuations during the War. Breed- 
ing stock is now reduced so that 
there is little jlikelihood of ‘future 


overproduction. Four adjustments 
are necessary: 

Finance. The private agencies 
which formerly made loans have suf- 
fered setbacks which have restricted 
The result is a shortage 
of primary discount agencies. ‘The 


Federal Intermediate Credit Bank is 


their loans. 


fully equipped to finance the pri- 
mary discount agencies—-in — short, 
there is a good financial middleman, 
but too few financial retailers. The 


Farm Loan Board should en- 
courage the setting up of more finan- 
cial retailers and make a report on its 
progress by July 1. 
Transportation Costs. 
flat increases in freight rates during 
the War, agricultural products, and 
especially live stock, bear a dispropor- 
tionate share of transportation costs. 
The whole freight-rate structure needs 


Federal 


Because of 
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thorough revision. The Conference 
will later make definite recommenda 


tions regarding the agricultural aspects 
of such a revision. 

Tariff. The industry needs 
tariff protection imported meats 
and hides. The conference reserves 
its report on this need, however, until 
it can go into the general question of 
tariffs on agricultural products. 

Grazing. The policy of free grazing 
on the Public Domain has resulted 1) 
in encouraging many grazers to en- 
large their herds, 2) in reducing the 
grazing value of the range because of 
overstocking, 3) in production of in- 
ferior stock. In national forests, on 
the contrary, where grazing has been 
restricted, the range and the quality of 


catth 
from 


the cattle has been improved. The un- 
appropriated Public Lands should 
therefore be leased for grazing pur- 
poses with suitable -regulations and 


fees to be determined by a Government 
committee. 


In short, the conference recommends 


better business. management. to cattle 
raisers, selection of good breeding 
stock, scientific management of grazine 


careful 
cattle to be 


areas and 
selection of the class of 
marketed. 


and winter-feeding 


MUSCLE SHOALS 
Dizzy 


If one is to understand what hap- 
pened in the Senate last week in re- 
gard to the disposal of Muscle Shoals, 
one has to arrange 
plified manner. In the first place, 
there have been four chief proposals 
for the disposal of the Muscle Shoals 
property : 


facts in a sim- 


1) The Ford plan, which provided to 

sell part end 
Muscle 
lord. 
2) The Norris plan, which provided 
rniment operation. 


le ise. the rest of the 


Shoals property to Henry 


for Gov 
3) The Underwood plan, which in- 
structed the President to lease the plant 
io private operators. 
4) The Jones plan, which created a 
commission to study the disposal of 
the property and report in a year. 
Last session, the House passed 1) 
the Ford plan and sent it to the Sen- 
ate. The Senate failed to act on the 
bill before it adjourned last June. 


Before Congress opened again, Mr. 


Ford withdrew his offer—so it was 
obvious that the bill had to be 
amended. It was brought before the 


Senate, amended by susbstituting 2) 
the Norris plan. After a month’s deb- 
ate, the Senate amended the bill again 
by substituting 3) the Underwood 
plan (Time, Jan. 19). Last week, in 

































































the course of two days, the Senate 
proceeded to tie up the measure in 
knots as follows: 


First, the bill was amended by subs- 
tituting 4) the Jones plan for the Un- 
derwood plan. Second, it was amended 
by substituting 2) the Norris plan for 
the Jones plan. Third, it was amended 
by substituting 3) the Underwood 
plan for the Norris plan. Then an 
attempt was made again to amend the 
bill by substituting 4) the Jones plan 
for the Underwood plan. This last at- 
tempt failed. Finally, the bill (com- 
posed of 3)—the Underwood plan— 
was passed by vote of 50 to 30. 

Technically, the bill had now passed 
both Houses of Congress. But 
the Senate had made “amendments”. 
The usual course of procedure when 
amendments are made is to hold a 
joint conference and compromise. But 
the Senate “amendments” constituted 
a complete change of the bill from 1) 
the Ford plan to 3) the Underwood 
plan. A compromise or a conference 
hardly seemed appropriate. 

The House may recommit the bill 
to committee, in which case it is prob- 
able that no final action will be taken 
this session. At any rate it is a prob- 
lem, with the fate of the bill depending 
on the decision of the House. 


ARMY AND NAVY 


Retired 


Major General Robert Lee Bullard 
last week quitted his post as Com- 
mander of the Second Corps Area with 
headquarters at  Governor’s Island, 
N. Y.—retired at the age of 64. Gen 
eral Bullard was the commander of 
the famed First Division in France. 
He is the last of what was called the 
“Big Four” to be retired for age. The 
other three are Major General James 
G. Harbord (now President of the 
Radio Corporation of America), Major 
General Hunter Liggett and General 
J. J. Pershing. 


Slender, like Pershing, and youthful 
in appearance and manner, General 
Bullard has always lived at a rapid 
pace, and the conclusion of his career 
was no exception. The last few days 
were filled with enough activities, so- 
cial and military, completely to wear 
out an ordinary man. 

He was succeeded by Major General 
Charles P. Summerall, eight years his 
junior, ruddy, stocky, a bit grim, a man 
who through a large part of his career 
has followed in General Bullard’s foot- 
steps, being given post after post as 
General Bullard relinquished it. 


Coincident with General Bullard’s 
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©lnternational. 
Mayor GENERAL SUMMERALL 
“Ruddy, stocky, grim” 


retirement from command of the Sec- 
ond Corps Area, Major General 
Charles G. Morton, also 64, retired 
from command of the Ninth Corps 
Area with headquarters at San Fran- 
cisco. 


WOMEN 


Cause and Cure 


There opened in Washington a 
women’s conference—an event not un- 
usual. But it happened that it was a 
“peace” conference and yet none of 
the many women’s peace organizations 
was represented. The meeting was 
called the “Women’s Conference on 
the Cause and Cure of War’—a mis- 
leading title since “cause” and “cure” 
were not equal objects. 

Nine national women’s organizations 
were each represented by 100 delegates 
and 100 alternates. They were: 

The American Association of Uni- 
versity Women. 

The Federation of Women’s Boards 
of Foreign Missions in North America. 

The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs. 

The Council of Women for Home 
Missions. 

The National Board of Young Wo- 
men’s Christian Associations. 

The National Council of Jewish 
Women. 

The National League of Women 
Voters. 

The National Christian Temperance 
Union. 

The National Women’s Trade Union 
League of America. 

Care was exercised in excluding pro- 
fessional peace socictics and organiza- 
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tions of “pink” tendencies. This was 
to be a conference of “normal” women 
to undertake a common-sense study of 
the problem of preventing war, with a 
view of arriving at some commpon 
plank on which all could stand, which 
the delegates could take back to 5,000,- 
000 women whom they represented to 
start a great wave of public opinion 
against war. 

The chairman of the conference was 
the renowned Mrs. Carrie Chapman 
Catt, Honorary President of the Na- 
tional League of Women Voters, and 
leader of many women’s movements. 


A Death 


Writer, editor, authority on the Far 
East, Eleanor Franklin Egan died last 
week in Manhattan. She began writ- 
ing at 18 as a correspondent for Les- 
lie’s Weekly during the Russo-Jap- 
anese War. In Japan, she was married 
to Martin Egan who then represented 
the Associated Press. Later, they 
edited together the Manila Times. Dur- 
ing the War, Mrs. Egan wrote many 
articles from the Mesopotamian front. 
She was one of four women on the 
American delegation at the Limitation 
of Armaments Conference. Of Iate, 
she has contributed a series of articles 
on the Orient to The Saturday Even- 
ing Post. She was an expert in her 
field. 


Her pallbearers were to include Gen- 


eral James G. Harbord, Herbert 
Hoover, George Horace Lorimer 
(famed editor of The Saturday 


Evening Post), Wallace Irwin. 


Fair Sex Fair 

Februasy, March, April three 
months hence, by the blue waters of 
Lake Michigan, in the great “Ameri 
can Exposition Palace,” otherwise 
known as the American Furniture 
Mart, will open the first Woman's 
World’s Fair. 

There will be three classes of ex- 
hibits: 

1) Of women’s occupation—busi 
ness, trades, professions, arts—from 
“diversified countries of the world.” 

2) Of women’s social, civic and 
club activities in several countries. 

3) Of commercial products — it 
which merchants and manufacturers 
design to interest women. 

Floor space is being sold at about 
$2.50 a square foot. 


LABOR 
Defeated Again 


The infant is sickly and the chance 
of its recovery is small. Already 
it had suffered three or four acci 
dents and achieved enly twe can- 
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valescences. Last week, it was 
smashed again—the infant which is 
the proposed Child Labor Amend- 
ment to the U. S. Constitution. 

The Legislature of South Carolina 
in both branches rejected it without 
a solitary vote being cast in its favor. 

The score of ratifications and re- 
jections now stands: 

‘Arkansas, California. 

REJECTED BY; North Carolina, 
Georgia, South Carolina. 

PRACTICALLY REJECTED BY: Massa- 
chusetts,* Louisiana.t 

Needed to survive, 36; needed to 
kill, 13. 

With about 40 state legislatures in 
session and the amendment pending 
before many of them, its fate is 
likely to be decided during the next 
few months. 


POLITICAL NOTES 
Accuracy, Fidelity 

lt is strange how little stir is made 
in this country over the election of 
a resident. The people make a great 
fuss and a hullabaloo about going to 
the polls in November and electing 
531 citizens, mostly nobodies, who 
never make or administer. But when, 
in January, these 531 “nobodies” as- 
semble in little groups here and there 
and elect the President of the U. S. 
for four years to come, the people 
know little of it and care less. So 
little interest attends the event that 
it is some weeks before the ballots 
are assembled and counted. 


RATIFIED BY: 


Last week, these little groups of 
nobodies assembled and elected a 
President. They were not all no- 
bodies, however. One of the groups 
that met in a place called Albany, in 
New York, was presided over by 
Elihu Root, who has held many more 
important posts—those of Secretary 
of State and Secretary of War, for 
example, and Ambassador  Extra- 
ordinary at the head of the special 
diplomatic mission to Russia, 1917, 

It was the first time in several 
years that Mr. Root has presided 
over a public meeting; he rose to 
speak, said: 

“This is one of the most interest- 
ing proceedings historically which 
occurs in the entire course of the 
life of our Government. 


“The Constitution invested the per- 
sons elected to the Electoral College 
in each State with most vital and 


_ Defeated by a popular referendum, prac- 
tically, although not legally, binding upon 
the legislature. 

TConsideration indefinitely postponed, 
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momentous discretionary powers. In 
the course of but little more than a 
century, custom, without any 
changes of the Constitution or law, 


@G©/nternational 
Mr. Roor 
He rose to speak 


simply the custom of the people of 
the United States, has changed the 
office from one of discretion and au 
thority to one purely ministerial un- 
der all ordiiiary circumstances, 

“It remains that if death or disabil- 
ity shall overtake one of the persons 
in favor of whom the Presidential 
Electors received the majority of 
votes between the election day in 
November and this second Monday 
in January, the discretion will still be 
found to exist and the members of 
the Electoral College will still be 
found to exercise it.... 

“We are performing a necessary) 
duty in the great process of peace- 
fully changing kings, and it is of vital 
importance that every step shall be 
performed with scrupulous accuracy 
and fidelity.” 


A Life of Wilson 

There have already been biograph- 
ics and more biographies of Wood 
Hardly had the Wat 
President died last February, when 


row Wilson. 


Josephus Daniels rushed down to his 
private aomain in North Carolina to 
pen one. Last summer, William Al- 
len White undertook another. But 
at last an official and authorized 


biography is to be produced. Mrs. 


Wilson has announced the under- 
taking. 

She chose as biographer Ray Stan- 
nard Baker, of Amherst, Mass. Mr. 
Baker, a man of 54, is the author of 
a number of books on public ques- 
tions and (under the pen name of 
David Grayson) of a number of es- 
says. After leaving the University 
of Michigan, he was connected with 
McClure’s Syndicate and McClure’s 
Vagasine, served as an editor of the 
American Magazine. During the War, 
he was attached to the State De- 
partment, and afterward served as 
Director of Publicity for the Amer- 
ican Commission at the Paris Peace 
Conference. It was there that Baker 
—the spectacled, professional, earn- 
est man with his deep chin-dimple 
and his mustache—grew to know 
Woodrow Wilson well. Afterward, 
Mr. Wilson gave him access to his 
papers, and Mr. Baker produced, two 
years ago, Woodrow Wilson and 
World Scitlement, a three-volume ex- 
1austive study of the Versailles 
l’eace. It was probably Mr. Wil- 
son’s perception that he was a writer 
of earnestness, intelligence and ac- 
curacy as well as of force and spirit 
that won him the opportunity of 
making his three-volume study. 

Just a year ago, less than ten days 
before his death, Mr. Wilson dic- 
tated one of his last letters—to Mr. 
Baker: 


Every time that you disclose your mind to 
me you increase my admiration and affection 
for you. I am glad to promise you that with 
regard to my personal correspondence and sim- 
ilar papers, I shall regard you as my pr 
ferred creditor, and shall expect to afford you 
the first—and if necessary exclusive—access 


to those papers. 

But I have it on my conscience that you 
should know that I have not made the smallest 
beginning towards accumulating and making 
accessible the papers we have in mind. I 
would rather have your interpretation of them 
than of anybody else I know, and I trust that 
you will not think it unreasonable that I 
should ask you to accept these proniises in 
lieu of others which would be more satisfac- 
tory, but which, for the present, would be 
without practical value. 


Last week, Mrs. Wilson announced 
that this promise was to be made 
vood. She was ‘turning over to Mr. 
Baker “the entire private record in 
letters and documents of Mr. Wil- 
son's service as President.” The let- 
ters alone number 30,000. In addi- 
tion there are many of Mr. Wilson’s 
own memoranda made in shorthand, 
as well as notes which he had typed 
himself. Mrs. Wilson declared: 

“Mr. Baker will have no restric- 
tions whatever upon a full and truth- 
ful account. . It will be an unhurried 
work, carefully verified at every 
point, and studied with co-operation 
of many of Mr. Wilson’s friends and 
associates,” 
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REPARATIONS 
Caligraphy 


In one of the dazzling rooms of the 
French Foreign Office, a score of dis- 
tinguished statesmen sat around a 
highly polished table. In the back- 
ground were the underlings, porfolios 
under arms, pince-nez perched on 
noses, sleek hair plastered flat on know- 
ing heads, well-pressed clothes hanging 
immaculately from shoulders and hips. 


There was a tomb-like silence in the 
room. Premier Theunis of Belgium 
poised his pen above a paper which lay 
before him. His right hand descended 
swiftly, there was a dexterous move- 
ment, a horrid, scratchy sound, a faint 
bump and a signature had been penned. 
A score of suspended breaths were re- 
leased and the paper passed on to the 
representatives of France, Italy, Japan, 
with the same ceremony. Then the 
paper was passed along to U. S. Am- 
bassador Frank B. Kellogg, Secretary 
of State-designate, at present accred- 
ited to the Court of St. James’s in Lon- 
don. Mr. Kellogg looked down at the 
paper, took pen in hand, looked up and 
said he supposed the conference real- 
ized that he was about to sign, subject 
to the reservation that his signature 
bound the U. S. Government “only in- 
sofar as the rights of the U. S. were 
concerned.” 

At this, a solitary tuft of hair was 
seen to rise vertically from the other- 
wise bald pate of Winston Churchill, 
British Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
He was amazed at Mr. Kellogg’s state- 
ment. It had been understood, he said, 
that the U. S. delegation would sign 
the agreement (concerning division of 
the proceeds of the Experts’ Plan) 
before them, and would thereby be- 
come active partners in the Experts’ 
Plan. Premier Theunis of Belgium 
and Finance Ministers Clementel of 
France and De Stefani of Italy backed 
the views of Mr. Churchill. “How 
could the U. S. expect to collect from 
Germany and at the same time refuse 
to accept any responsibility?” 

Ambassador Kellogg looked non- 
plussed and, apparently fearing last- 
minute complications, drove his pen 
over the paper in front of him. U. S. 
Ambassador to France, Myron T. Her- 
rick and Colonel James A. Logan, 
hitherto U. S. unofficial observer with 
the Reparations Commission, signed 
under Mr. Kellogg’s name in the space 
reserved for the U. S. Representatives 
of Brazil, Greece, Portugal, Rumania, 
Yugo-Slavia and Czechoslovakia simi- 
larly exhibited specimens of their cali- 
graphy. The agreement relating to the 
division of the proceeds of the Ex- 
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perts’ Plan (Time, Jan. 19) was in ef- 
fect, each of the signatories having 
been vested with plenipotentiary pow- 
ers. 

From many places on the Continent 
of Europe, wild shouts were heard. 
The U. S. had abandoned its policy of 
isolation, had come back to Europe 
once more! Everywhere old hatreds 
and _ bitternesses were forgotten. 


EE MERE cal 
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Mrs. SNOWDEN 


Should she get slapped? 


everywhere the U. S. was extolled. All 
the leading statesmen paid tribute to 
the U. S. attitude. All said that U. S. 
co-operation had been bought at a 
cheap price. 
Editor J. L. 
Sunday Observer, London newspaper, 


Garvin, writing in The 


said: 

America in consenting to receive a share 
of — the Dawes annuities assumed direct 
and inevitable responsibility for the working 
of the scheme. Nothing is changed in nom- 
inal principle. In fact and substance Amer- 
ica again becomes the associate of the Allies, 
but in a way which makes her almost an 
equal associate of Germany if that country 
keeps the character of a genuinely friendly 
and sensible nation. 

The establishment of this remarkable po- 
sition cannot have been other than a delib- 
erate act of American statesmanship, and we 
believe this development will prove to be of 
immense and salutary significance for the 
future of Europe. 

During the Paris proceedings Mr. Kel- 
logg, the principal American delegate, was 
no: only Ambassador in Lendon but des- 
ignated Secretary of State. Without his 
qualities of genial shrewdness and_reason- 
able tenacitv, the Paris conference, like the 
London conference last Summer, could not 
heve reached the complete success it achieved. 


Across the turbulent Atlantic the 
U. S. Senate’s roar, irreconcilable and 


frantic, was heard (see Page 4). 
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NEW 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 
Mrs. Snowden Speaks 

Nothing could have been more 
simple, more dignified and more sane 
than certain speeches that Mrs. Philip 
Snowden, wife of the onetime Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, made a fort- 
night ago in Montreal. She told 
crowded houses all about the Labor 
movement in Britain. She explained 
the uphill fight of the pre-Labor 
Government period, the inner fric- 
tions of the Labor Cabinet and what 
is now being done. 

She made two unusually interest- 
ing statements. 

The first was a pleasing reference 
to the British Royal Family which, 
in Canada, and Montreal not least 
of all, is reviewed with more gen- 
eral and genuine affection than it is 
in Britain. Mrs. Snowden declared 
that the sympathetic attitude of Brit- 
ish Royalty to the Labor Ministers 
and officials had established forever 
the “English Throne in the hearts of 
the English people.” 

The second statement was a criti- 
cism of ex-Premier Ramsay Mac- 
Donald’s leadership. Mrs. Snowden 
inferred that it had been bad; she 
actually said he had taken too much 
upon himself. She made no excuses 
for him. Unfortunately, coming from 
the wife of the ex-Chancellor who 
was notoriously out of sorts with his 
Chief, such a statement provoked 
much criticism. 

Frem London, The Morning Post, 
relentless enemy of ex-Premier Mac- 
Donald, immediately put the capital 
created by Mrs. Snowden at interest 
by writing an editorial: 

“The incorruptible member of the 
Labor Party (Philip Snowden), to do 
him justice, always played the game 
with his chief. Even when Mr. Mac- 
Donald was prepared to raid the 
treasury for the most unmitigated 
scoundrels who ever disgraced civi- 
lization, Mr. Snowden bowed his 
head, and if he cursed at all, he 
cursed under his breath. 

“Mr. Snowden may have been 
foolish, but he was. silent. Mrs. 
Snowden certainly is not foolish, and 
she is far from silent. 


“Ts Mr. Snowden going to round 
up the lady who, besides being his 
own wife, stands deservedly high in 
the counsels of Labor, or is he going 
to throw over Mr. MacDonald as a 
bad job and agree with his wife?” 


. The Post hoped that Mr. Snowden 
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would stand by his wife, “particu- 
larly as he knows she is speaking 
the truth.” 

From another part of London, po- 
litically opposite to the great Strand 
newspaper, came a girlish outburst 


of indignation from Labor’s only 
woman M. I’., Ellen Wilkinson. She 
said that the women of the Labor 


Party “felt pretty sick when they 
read nonsense like that talked by 
Ethel Snowden in America,’ and 
added that she would like to apply 
to Mrs. Snowden the epithet “The 
woman who wants slapping.” 

Angry at the attack on Mr. Mac- 
Donald, she became metaphorically 
livid over the tribute her elder sis- 
ter, Mrs. Snowden, paid to the House 
of Windsor. Fumed she: 


“If Mrs. Snowden has lost her 
head because the King happened to 
have said ‘How do you do?’ to her, 
there is still a mass of devoted wo- 
men in this country determined that 
the Labor Party shall stand for the 
ending of all that show and theatri- 
cal glitter and tinsel which I saw at 
the opening of Parliament,” 


In South Africa 


In The Nation, is told the story of 
a South African Negro girl who left 
her empioyment suddenly and departed 
to her kraal (hut). Her employer, a 
farmer, drove to the kraal, took the 
girl back to his farm and there flogged 
her. But this was not enough. He tied 
her up by the neck to a beam in a 
rat-infested barn. An hour later, the 
girl was found dead: the tips of her 
fingers had been gnawed off by the 
rats, 

crime shook the 
South Africa. The 
farmer was charged with homicide, 
tried, sentenced to only six months’ 
imprisonment. The moral deduced was 
that there are two kinds of justice in 
the Union, one for the white man, 
one for the black man. Incensed were 
the Negroes. 


This abominable 
whole Union of 


At Cape Town, a Negro mass meet- 
ing of protest was held. The Chairman 
said: “We have not got any trust in 
the white man along either political, 
educational or religious lines. The sal- 
vation of the non-European lies in 
himself.” 

Rut the anger of a part of the white 
population and the heated indignation 
of the Negroes meant nothing to the 
\nglo-Dutch Minister of Justice, one 
Tielman Roos. Interviewed by a cor- 
respondent of the A/anchester Guar- 
dian, he stated his position “with ap- 














palling clarity”: “Impartial justice does 
not mean..that a judge or a magistrate 
would necessarily give precisely the 
same sentence to a white man as to 
a native in a given crime. <A very 
brief sentence of imprisonment to a 
white man deal more 


to him than a very much longer term 


means a great 


of detention to a native.” 


FRANCE 
Dans Le Parlement 


@ The French Parliament reassem- 
bled after the New Year’s vacation. 
Vremier Herriot was in his place on 
the Government bench. It 
first public appearance since his ill- 
ness (Time, Dec. 22, et seq.), and he 


was his 


attended the session, as he said, to 


prove his protesting doctors false 
prophets. To his friends, he said 
that he was feeling perfectly able 


to stand the strain of debate. 


@ Ex-Premier Paul Painlevé was 
re-elected President of the Chamber 
of Deputies by 313 votes to 25. The 
Right Opposition abstained from vot- 


ing. 


@ In the Senate, M. Justin de 
Selves was re-clected President of 
that august body. His poll was 30 
larger than it was when he 
was elected last July. This was taken 
as a sign that the Senate was becom- 
pro-Nationalist and _ therefore 
anti-Government, which augurs ill for 
Herriot. M. de Selves re- 
ceived 167 votes. M. Bienvenu-Mar- 
tin, Socialist, was the opposing can- 
didate with 116 votes. 


votes 


ing 


Premier 


@ Chamber President Painlevé had 
hardly finished inaugural ad- 
dress, in which he appealed for self- 
discipline as an aid to him in his 
presidential capacity, than a first- 
class uproar broke out. The Govern- 
ment consented to to an in- 
terpellation on the sardine-packers’ 
strike in Brittany, but the Right Op- 
position objected and showed their 
antipathy by banging their desk-lids 
and shouting. The Left Opposition 
tried to shout down their opponents 
across the Chamber and in the ear- 
splitting din which resulted, Cham- 
ber President Painlevé was seen to 
rise, a pained expression on his face, 
put on his hat and depart, thereby 
signifying that the session was at an 
end. At this moment, several Com- 
munists rushed the Nationalist bench- 
es and a free fight began, to be ended 
a half an hour later by the brutal 


his 


listen 








intervention of a dozen lusty ser- 
geants-at-arms, the Chamber’s chuck- 
ers-out. 


@ Next day, it was charged that a 
certain Deputy had thrown a glass 
at the head of a brother Deputy who 
had insulted him. Several Deputies 
thereupon undertook to draft a meas- 
ure providing for the punishment of 
any members committing an act of 
violence during a session. 


@ Premier Herriot, in a statement to 
the Chamber, declared that his Gov- 
ernment was adamantly opposed to 
a policy of currency inflation: “It 
is not our fault that during this ‘year 
the country will have to mect enor- 
mous bills. But whoever is to blame, 
and whatever the consequences of 
our decision, this Government is for- 
mally determined there shall be no 
inflation. However desperate may be 
the measure we may be forced to 
take, and even should personal in- 
terest be shaken, there will be no in- 
flation. It is only in that way we 
can do our duty toward the future 
as did those who in the War gave 
up their lives for it.” 


The Premier’s declaration  re- 
ceived the unanimous support of the 
Chamber (Communists excepted). 
Deputy Marcelle responded: “How- 
ever great the personal sacrifices 
which may be involved, and however 
harsh the consequences for many, the 
Opposition heartily associates itseli 
with the courageous words of the 
Premier.” 


Finance Minister Etienne Clemen- 
tel, backing his Chief, expounded 
that “it would be a crime to have 
recourse now to the printing press. 
The only way by which we can pull 
ourselves free from the present sit- 
uation is by economy and sincerity.” 


A Communist’s Trial 

The retrial of onetime Captain 
Jacques Sadoul, who was sentenced to 
death in absentio in 1919 for deserting 
to the Bolsheviki while a member of 
the French Military Mission, began at 
Orléans. 

Sadoul, a debonair, middle-aged 
man, stirred the court and ail France 
by declaring that “it is fantastic to 
realize that it is yet unknown that, 
after they came intc power, Lenin and 
Trotzy never ceased to appeal to 
France for military support that 
would enable them to resume the war 
against Germany.” 

He went on to charge ex-Premier 
Georges Clemenceau with responsi- 
bility for the PBrest-Litovsk Treaty 


(treaty of peace signed between Rus- 
sia and Germany in 1918) and for “the 
death of several hundred thousands of 
soldiers.” It was thought extremely 
unlikely that he could prove that M. 
Clemenceau actually did refuse military 
aid to the Bolsheviki, although Sadoul 
averred that documentary evidence ex- 
isted. 

.n the course of the proceedings, the 
prisoner referred to his exile (1919 to 
1924) : 

“Exile has been very bitter. I be- 
lieve I am a good Communist, an ex- 
cellent internationalist, but I am first 
of all a Frenchman, a product of 
France according to the theory of 
Taine. I have seen apple trees in the 
Crimea, but they are not to be com- 
pared to the apple trees of Nor- 
mandy.” 

Then, with an airy flourish of his 
right hand: “I have this to say in 
conclusion: Only revolution can save 
France.” 

The court voted adjournment of the 
trial. Sadoul was given temporary 
liberty pending continuance of the 
hearing. He scurried off to Paris, vis 
ited Communist friends in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, received a great ova- 
tion. 

Tariff War? 

For many weeks negotiations have 
been in progress at Paris between the 
French and German Governments for 
a new commercial treaty. Since eco- 
nomic conditions in Germany are daily 
improving, thanks to the Experts’ Plan, 
and since Germany must import and 
export if she is to pay the gigantic 
reparations bill, it would seem to fol 
low that a mutually agreeable trade 
treaty would be made by the two coun 
tries. 

But the French and the Germans 
have not been able to agree and, in the 
opinion of the experts, they are not 
likely to agree for some time. Their 
disagreement led to prophesies of a 
tariff war between the two countries. 
Le Matin, Paris journal, summed up 
the situation by stating that “once 
more the peace of Europe is becoming 
uncertain. It may be a bloodless war, 
but economic war is none the less ter- 
rible.” 

It came as a relief to the people on 
hoth sides of the Rhine that both Gov- 
ernments agreed, in the event of a final 
rupture of the treaty negotiations, that 
there would be no dread tariff war. 
France made known that her general 
tariff rates (for all countries not ben- 
efiting by a most favored nation 
treaty) would apply to German goods. 
Germany declared that her single tariff 
for all countries would be applied to 
French goods. 

The trade parley continued. 
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GERMANY 
New Cabinet 

As it must to all nations, a Gov- 
ernm?nt came to Germany. After 
week upon week of crisis (Time, Oct. 
13 et seq.), a way out of the intri- 
cate difficulty was found by Herr 
Hans Luther, so-called non-partisan, 
Minister of Finance in the Marx 
Cabinet, former Mayor of Essen. He 
did something which no other leader 
in Germany has been able to do in 
the last four months—he formed a 
cabinet: 

Chancellor—Dr. TI ANS Lutner, 
Non-Partisan. 

Minister of Foreign Affairs—Dnr. 
Gustay STRESEMANN, German People’s 
Party. 

Minister of Interior 
ScCHIELE, Nationalist. 

Minister of Labor — Hernricu 
Brauns, Centrist. 

Minister of Economics—Dr. Kart 
NEUHAUS, Nationalist. 

Minister of Food—Count von Kan- 
itz, Nationalist. 

Minister of Jusiice and Occupied 
Districts——-F REN KEN. 

Minister of Defense—Orto GEssLEr, 
Democrat. 

Minister of Posts and Telegraphs- 
Herr Stinc., Bavarian People’s Party. 

Minister of Finance—-CouNT VON 
SCHLIEBEN, Nationalist. 

Minister of Traffic 
KROHN, Non-Partisan. 


M ArTIN 


FRIEDRICH 


This Cabinet is predominantly 
Monarchist in political complexion 
and constitutes a great victory for 
the Monarchists and Dr. Gustav 
Stresemann, leader of the German 
People’s Party, who has consistently 
championed their undoubted claims 
to representation in the Cabinet. 

The parliamentary position of the 
Government, however, is exceedingly 
weak. It can rely upon permanent 
support of 216 votes against 176 votes 
of the hostile Opposition. Between 
the two, however, come the Catho- 
lic and Democratic Parties with 101 
votes. These last two Parties de- 
cided to give the Government only 
temporary support and to retain their 
freedom of action in case the policy 
of the Chancellor warrants it. Their 
passage to the Opposition would 
therefore be a fatal blow to the Gov- 
ernment. 

After the Cabinet had been found, 
somebody asked Chancellor Luther 
what he was going to do. Replied 
he, somewhat worn out by his ex- 
hausting effort to form a Ministry: 
“If | had the nerve T’d buy a ticket 
for ltaly!” 
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ITALY 
Electoral Bill 

Debate of Premier Benito Musso- 
lini’s bill to reform the electoral law* 
(Time, Dec. 29) provided abundant 
scope for the fiery oratory and vio- 
lent scenes which have made the 
Italian Chamber of Deputies so justly 
famed. 

The beginning of the debate was 
enlivened by the re-entry into the 
Chamber of the Communists, who 
decided to abandon their boycott in 
order to be able to heckle the Gov- 
ernment. Their spokesman, Signor 
Grieco, was not long in starting his 
attack. In a bitter speech, full of 
the usual Communist phrases, he 
attacked Fascism mercilessly for its 
policies, its achievements, its exist- 
ence, 

At the end of the oration the Com- 
munists sang The Red Flag. It was 
the first time that it had been heard 
in the Italian Parliament for two 
years. Something had to be done 
about it, so the Fascisti mocked the 
Communists by joining in with them 
as they bellowed The Red Flag. 

After this friendly action the Com- 
munists were so overcome that they 
left the Chamber in a body, the 
Fascisti rising from their benches 
and waving them good-by with their 
handkerchiefs. Deputy Farenacchi, 
leader of the Savage or Extremist 
Fascisti, advanced toward them with 
the mock politeness of a host “speed- 
ing his departing guests”: “Come 
again, often,” said he. “We are al- 
ways pleased to see you.” 

The next day a furious debate took 
place on the electoral bill. ‘ehe ora- 
tory was, however, meaningless, for 
the Fascist Party holds two-thirds 
of the Chamber’s seats and is op- 
posed only by a handful of the Op- 
position, owing to the boycott de- 
clared by the Socialists who number 
150 or two-thirds of the Opposition. 

Ex-Premier Orlando opened the 
debate for the Opposition. Amid 
frequent and angry interruptions he 
criticised adversely the Premier's re- 
cent iron-hand policy (Time, Jan. 
19), and for the rest contented hiim- 
self with expatiating upon the con- 
tents of the withdrawn motion. 

Ex-Premier Giolitti spoke, but had 

*Last year (Time, July 2, 1923), Mussolini 
substituted for the old electoral law a meas- 
ure which gave the victorious political party 
two-thirds of the seats in the Chamber and 
divided the remainder on the system of pro- 
portionate representation. This law has been 
used relentlessly by the Premier's enemies 
against the Fascisti, and he has been at length 


driven to introduce anether law based upon 
a modified version of the one he scrapped. 
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little to add to Signor Orlando’s ar- 
guments. His reception from the 
Fascisti was more violent than that 
accorded to his colleague, for it was 
remembered by everybody that Sig- 
nor Giolitti is a past master in the 
gentle art of “cooking” elections. 


The aged ex-Premier (83) declared 
that he had little hope that the bill 
would be defeated. 

“You ought to be pleased. Tt will 
give you another reason to oppose 
me,” teased Mussolini. 

Signor Giolitti went on to say 
that honest elections were inipossible 
at the present stage of the internal 
situation, 

“You could give me lessons on 
how to run an election,” came the 
meaning retort from the Premier. 
And, later, in answer to another jibe 
from  Géiolitti, Signor Mussolini 
rapped out: “You may rest assured 
we will not use the artillery in our 
election. You have done even that.” 

Final debate on the bill passed off 
without untoward incident. On a 
motion supported by several Fascist 
Deputies representing workmen, a 
provision for plural voting for cer- 
tain classes of men was deleted. The 
objection to this section of the bill 
was that its effect would be to re- 
duce the suffrage of the workingmen. 

The bill was passed by 268 to 19 
votes. The usual cheers were given 
for Premier Mussolini, after which 
the Chamber was indefinitely ad- 
journed., 


SPAIN 
Royal Rebuke 


At a banquet given in his honor 
at Cérdoba, King Alfonso XIII. re- 
ferred to the defamation campaign 
which Sefior Vicente Blasco Ibanez 
has been waging against him: 

“T have always done my duty and 
that is a great satisfaction for my 
conscience. Il count on my people 
and I assure you that the King will 
die at his post and that mud will not 
soil him.” 

He declared that the gallant offi- 
cers of the army in Morocco had 
also been slandered by the now no- 
torious novelist: 

“Such calumnies cannot remain un- 
punished. He who so speaks outside 
of Spain and who has on no occa- 
sion risked his life for her is an 
enemy to his flag. May God be 
pleased to enlighten this bad patriot 
and pardon him the wrong he has 
done Spain.” 
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CONGRESSMAN La GUARDIA 
“Let him spit” 


RUSSIA 
Boris to the U.S. 


Grand Duke Boris Vladimirovitch, 
brother of Grand Duke Kyrill, self- 
styled “Tsar of All the Russias” and 
cousin of the late Tsar, boarded at 
Cherbourg the liner Olympic which 
forthwith churned her way through 
many miles’ of water United States- 
ward, 

Shortly afterwards, “the smiling, 
swarthy, confident little Socialist from 
New York,” Congressman Fiorello H. 
La Guardia, wrote a letter to U. S. 
Secretary of Labor Davis. He asserted 
that “this Grand Duke Boris” was 


coming to the U. S. He wanted Sec- 
retary Davis to make sure that the 
Grand Duke was not likely to become 


*Fiorello H. La Guardia, squat and dark, 
with a voice twice the size of himself, was 
born in Manhattan 42 years ago. In 1901,, 
he joined the U. S. Consular Service, served 
at Budapest, Trieste and Fiume. In 1907, 
he became official interpreter at Ellis Island. 
In 1910 he began the practice of law; five 
short years later found him Deputy Attor- 
ney-General of New York State. 

Came the War. Mr. La Guardia joined the 
U. S. Flying Force, was sent to the land of his 
ancestors andd many a time flew across the 
the Italo-Austrian lines to drop bombs by 
day and by night. Apres la guerre, he 
returned to his native land, capitalized his 
record as hero, ran for Congress and was 
victoriously returned, as a Republican. He 
but in 1924 was reelected on a Socialist ticket. 
later became identified with the Insurgents, 





a public charge. Said he: “I believe 
the department would be justified in 
ascertaining whether these repudiated, 
unemployed and_ shiftiess dukes and 
archdukes are not coming here with 
the intention of overthrowing our re- 
publican form of government in the 
hope of establishing a monarchy, Ac- 
cording to newspaper reports, people 
clamored and paid admission for the 
purpose of curtseying and kissing the 
hand of these pretenders (referenc: 
to the recent visit of the Grand Duch 
ess Victoria Feodorovna (Time, Dec. 
15) in a manner so un-American that 
it would have been shocking were it 
rot so ridiculously stupid.” 


Such a bald attack upon the prince 
ly member of a kingly house was 
quickly answered. Edward S. Rotl 
child, President of the Chelsea Ex 
change Bank, Manhattan, said that 
Congressman La Guardia's letter was 
“outrageous.” Another characterized 
the reference to overthrowing the U. S. 
Government as the “bombastic ut- 
terances of a political nonentity.” 
Others made haste to state that the 
Grand Duke was not a pauper: he 
was coming with 22 trunks: the Duch- 
ess was bringing 100 Parisian gowns; 
he was bringing his mother-in-law 
and a secretary; he had two large bank 
accounts in Manhattan. 


Hardly had this hubbub died down 
than the Grand Duke arrived, landed. 
With him were the Grand Duchess, 
whom Boris married in Paris six 
years ago; Mme. Rachevsky, mother 
in-law; Princess Natalie, niece; Baron 
Nicholas Crown, secretary. The Grand 
Duke — a man just over medium 
height, 47 years old, with a quizzical 
round face on the top of which grows 
a fringe of dark hair turning grey 
and into which is set a pair of jovial, 
navy-blue eyes—was highly delighted 
to be in the U. S. Even the assaults 
of the everlasting newspaper squad 
could not extinguish the fire of his joy. 


The following questions, put to 
Boris by unsatiable and inexhaustible 
journalists, were satisfactorily an- 
swered. 

Q.—“What did you come to the 
U. &. for?’ 

A.—“T am here for pleasure only, 
| wish my wife to see America. This 
is my first visit to this country since 
1902, and I look forward to enjoying 
it very much.” 

Q.—"“Do you think a Tsarist restora- 
tion possible?” 

A.—“Yes, [ do, because the majority 
of the Russian people understand that 
form of government better than any 
other. I do not know when it will be, 
but there are signs of the Soviet ré- 
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gime breaking up now through the 
internal jtruggle among the Com- 
munists.” 

Q.—*What do you think of Grand 
Duke Nikolai’s chances of becoming 
Tsar?” 

A.—‘“He is only a second cousin of 
the late Tsar.* He is the Commander- 
in-Chief of the Army, but not the heir 
to the throne.” 

Q.—“Has the Grand 
100 Parisian gowns?” 

4.—"“Such news is too good to be 
true. Unfortunately she has only 25.’ 

Q.—"Have you got $1,000,000 on de- 
posit in Manhattan banks?” 

A.—Here Boris took an amber ci- 
garette holder from his mouth, blew 


Duchess got 


slowly a vast cloud of smoke, said: 
“T have money here. The 
amount | cannot say.” 

QO.—"“Is your trip to the U. 5. 
financed by any of your wealthy 


some 


friends ?” 
A.—“No. 
hook, just for the pleasure of the 


came entirely on my own 


thing.” 
He was then 
Representative La Guardia’s letter. 


shown a clipping of 


“How interesting !” exclaimed Boris 
with much amusement. “In Rusia 
we have an old proverb: ‘When the 
vind howls, the dogs bark.’ Let him 


spit. 


Answered 
To George Bernard Shaw, famed 
sophisticate, from Grigori Zinoviev, 


Chief of the Third Internationale, went 


©Paul Thompson 
Mr. SHAW 
“Considers himself above Karl Marx’ 


ignorant. The Grand Duke 
Nikolai Nikolaievitch is a first cousin once re- 
moved of the late Tsar, and is detested by 
Boris and his big brother Kyrill, although 
beloved by the late Tsar’s mother, the Dow- 
ager Empress Marie Feodoroyna, 


"Boris is 


an answer to the 
criticism of the Bolshevik régime. 
Said M. Zinoviev: “Shaw, flower of 
the petty bourgeoisie, considers hiraself 
above Karl Marx. But if we compare 
both, Shaw appears as a scarcely visible 
dust speck. 

“Shaw and Wells (who does not 
like Karl Marx’s beard) think we made 
an idol of Marx. They forget that the 
teachings of Marx have conquered a 
sixth part of the world, and disregard 
the probability that the masses will 
eventually take over world power, cut- 
ting off many ruling heads. 


former's sneering 


“T hope Shaw will live long enough 
to see the new epoch. 

“Shaw ridicules the Third Interna 
tionale, disregarding historic processes. 
In this respect, the dramatist is as dull 
as Lord Curzon. Like other petty 
bourgeoisie, the Socialist Shaw favors 
Marxism in Russia but not in Eng- 
land, thereby proving ignorance of thi 
power of Marxism.” 


Trial 


Before the Red Tribunal in the mag- 
nificent Hall of Nobles at Moscow ap- 
peared Ivan Okladsky, aged 65, to 
answer for a crime committed 43 years 
ago. He was charged with being the 
world’s greatest traitor, a man who 
had lived on the blood of revolution- 
ary martyrs. Thousands of 
flocked to hear the life 
Okladsky. 

Ivan Okladsky became a revolution- 
ary in his earliest days. 


people 


history of 


He joined the 
Varodnaia Volia or Party of the 
People’s Will—members of this party 
are better known as the Nihilists — 
which was led by Prince Peter Kro- 
potkin, Catherine Breshkovsky, Nich 
olas Tchaikovsky. 

This little stout man with long grey 
whiskers told how he, a boy of 16, had 
tried to kill Tsar Alexander I1* in 

On Mar. 13, 1881, Tsar Alexander II. 
was driving along the bank of the St. Mich 
ael Canal wren a young man threw what 
appeared to be a snowball at the Imperial 
sleage. The snowball went off with a thun 
dering detonation, the carriage was. shat 
tered, two men of the Tsar’s escort were 
killed outright, many were wounded; but Al 
exander escaped scot-free, 

His Imperial Majesty was thén implored 
by faithful servants to return hastily to the 
Winter Palace, but he insisted upon remain 
1 to look after the victims Somewhere 
an agitated voice called out: ‘‘Are you hurt, 
Your Majesty?” ‘No, thank God,” replied 
the Tsar. At this the assassin, who had 
been seized, grimly remarked that it was a 
little early to thank God As he spoke, an 
otrer snowball was hurled by a second as 
sussin, landed at the feet of the Tsar 

When the smoke cleared away, the ‘I’sar 
lay with his legs torn off his body, his face 
horribly lacerated Pathetically he tried to 
raise his bloody body on his hands. <A few 
feet away lay the second assassin, similarly 
injured; dead and dying lay thick around 
The Tsar was raised tenderly into a_ police 
sledge, driven to the Winter Palace. In a 
few hours Tsar and second assassin were 
dead. Hundreds of arrests followed, / 





1875 by mining the Winter Palace at 
St. Petersburg (now Leningrad). He 
told how he mined the railway track 
in 1879 along the route to be taken by 


© keystone 
ALEXANDER IIT, 
Foully murdered 


the Tsar on his return to the capital 
from the Crimea. He told how, in 
1880, he had mined a bridge in an 
attempt upon the life of his Tsar. He 
told why he was always unsuccessful. 


In 1881, Alexander was most foully 
murdered. At this time, Okladsky was 
in prison and shortly after the assas- 
sination he was brought up for trial. 
To his Tsarist judges he said: “I do 
not ask,and I do not need your len- 
iency. On the contrary, if you show 
me mercy, I shall regard this as a 
personal insult.” He was sentenced to 
death, but the 
immediately commuted 

About a year later, Okladsky was 
the highest paid ordinary 
the notorious Okrana or Tsarist secret 


sentence was almost 


official of 
police. Tie was created a “personal 
noble” (noble for life), later an here- 
ditary nobleman.* In Moscow, before 
his Bolshevik judges, he said that he 
had been forced to betray his Ni- 
hilist comrades under the inhuman 
torture to which he was subjected 
while awaiting execution and, at the 
price of his freedom, had consented to 
join the Okrana and work for the 
Tsar. 

The grim figure of the 
ecutor Krylenco arose to demand the 
life of the prisoner. This demand was 


Public Pros- 


quickly granted, but, out of considera- 
tion for the advanced age of the “rev- 


*The noble class in Russia is distinct from 
the aristocracy, coming next below it and 
above the so-called bourgevise. 
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olutionary traitor,” the death sentence 
was commuted to ten years’ penal 
servitude. 


Trotzky Out 


According to a semi-official state- 
ment from Moscow, the protracted 
campaign waged against War Lord 
l.eon ‘Vrotzky by the Bolshevik Tri- 
umvirate—Stalin, Zinoviev, Keme- 
nev—camie to an end. 


At a plenary session of the Execu- 
tive Committee and Control Com- 
mission of the Communist Party it 
was decided: 

1) To oust Trotzky from the War 
Council. 


2) To invite him to submit ef- 
fectively to Party discipline. 

3) To postpone to the next Party 
conference the question of re-em- 
ploying the fallen War Lord. 

4) To warn him that continual 
disobedience would result in his re- 
moval from the Political Bureau or 
Cabinet. 

Ex-War Lord Trotzky is reported 
to have written to the Committee 
expressing his great regret that he 
could not be present. In this letter, 
which was probably modified to suit 
the Triumvirate, Trotzky declared 
that “Trotzkyism” (criticism of the 
Communist Party) was a spent po- 
litical force and that he had had no 
idea that his book “1917” was to be 
made use of on political platforms. 

Concluded he: “I reply emphati- 
cally that I am ready for any task, 
in any post or outside any post and 
under any control imposed by my 
party. It is useless to emphasize, that 
after recent discussions, our cause 
necessitates that I should be relieved 
of my post of President of the Revo- 
lutionary War Council.” ’ 


Notes 


War Lord Leon Trotzky was re- 
ported to be writing a new book, 
My Mistakes, which is expected to re- 
heat* the ire of the Bolshevik tri- 
umvirate—Kamenev, Zinovieyv, Stalin. 

A trial in which the accused were 
convicted prisoners, the witnesses 
convicted prisoners, the spectators 
convicted prisoners, was held in a 
prison at Leningrad. The accused, 
23 of them, were charged with at- 
tempting the murder of a _ prison 
mate whom they declared was an 


*In his world-famous 1917.” Author 
Trotzky declared that Kamenev, Zinoviev & 
Co. were decidedly bad Bolsheviks in 1917 
and intimated that they are little better now. 





agent of the dread Cheka, or revo- 
lutionary tribunal. 


To Moscow went Leonid Krassin, 
30olshevik Ambassador to France; 
Nikolai Krestinsky, Bolshevik Am- 
bassador to Germany; Christian Ra- 
kovsky, Bolshevik Chargé d’Affaires 
in Britain. In the capital they are 
to sit in solemn conclave with the 
chiefs of the Communist Party. It 
was rumored that they would decide 
to recognize the debts to foreign 
countries contracted by the Tsarist 
régime. 


Alexander Kerensky, head of the 
Provisional Government that ruled 
Russia immediately before the Bol- 
shevik coup in 1917, declared in Ber- 


KERENSKY 
“This time an American relief associa- 


tion will not come” 


lin, where he lives in exile, that Rus- 
sia is in the grip of that apocalyptic 
horseman, Famine. Said he: “It is 
not to be wondered at that, in a 
Province where the harvest is of- 
ficially recognized as insufficient, 
peasants are pillaging trains loaded 
with wheat and eat a mixture of the 
bark of trees and horse refuse. Fa- 
mine, unpitying and inexorable, is 
drawing ever nearer in the country 
districts of Russia. This time an 
American relief association will not 
come. The Bolshevist policy has 
closed the door to it. They will know 


this in the Russian countryside.” 


JAPAN 

Princely Gift 

Prof. Takayanagi of Tokyo Univer- 
sity*, in the U. S. to solicit funds for 
his alma mater, knocked not in vain at 
the door of John D. Rockefeller Jr. 
He had asked for financial aid on be- 
half of his university library, which 
was partially destroyed by the great 
Earthquake of 1923 (Time, Sept. 10, 


1923, et seq.), and in which 800,000 
books were destroyed. 


In a cablegram to Yoshinao Kozai, 
President of the University, Mr. Rock- 
efeller announced his decision to do- 
nate $1,600,000 (4,000,000 yen)} to aid 
in rebuilding and restocking the li- 
brary. His letter continued: “This 
gift is made without condition. I shali 
appreciate it if you together with the 
chief librarian, Prof. M. Anasaki, and 
Dr. Takuma Dan will act as a com- 
mittee of three with full power to dis- 
burse the fund. The distribution of 
the gift as between building and books 
I leave to the committee. 


“T quite realize that in time the Japa- 
nese people will themselves accomplish 
restoration of their cities and institu- 
tions which have been destroyed. How- 
ever, I shall regard it as a great privi- 
lege to be permitted to hasten the day 
when your university, which stands 
among the foremost institutions of 
learning in the world, will again he 
provided with adequate library facil- 
ities.” 


President Kozai replied: “Your fa- 
vor in radio has reached me and i re- 
gard it a great honor to accept your 
generous offer and to express the deep 
gratitude of our university. The com- 
mittee of three has been organized and 
further details shall duly be communi- 
cated. Let me tender our thanks and 
promise to make the best use of your 


fund.” 


*The Tokyo University (Tokyo Teikoky 
Daigaku)—-the main centre of culture in Japan 
—occupies 310 acres of ground in and near 
the City of Tokyo. The buildings alone, be- 
fore the earthquake, occupied nearly 35 acres 
of land. There are seven faculties: Letters, 
Law, Science, Medicine, Engineering, Econo- 
mics, Agriculture. In a recent report, there 
were nearly 25,000 alumni and over 6,000 stu- 
dents. 


~During the year 1924, among the moneys 
donated by the Rockefellers were the follow 
ing: 

Metropolitan Museum of Art 

Union Theological Seminary. . 

flarvard University (Fine Arts 

Division) 
For restoration of Rheims 


Cathedral, palaces of Ver- 
sailles and Fontainebleau... 1,000,000 


Hartford Seminary Foundation 250,000 
Harding Memorial Association 10,000 
University of Pennsylvania... 10,000 


- $1,000,000 
1,083,334 


500,000 
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CHINA 
Christian Spirit 
Last weck, 25 U. S. 
wrote a letter to the U. S. 
zt Peking, in which they declared that 
were in China oniy as “mes- 
sengers of the Gospel of Brother- 
hood and Peace” and went on to ex- 
press the desire that “no form of 
military pressure, especially no mili- 
tary force,” should be used to pro 
tect them or their property. “\Ve 
take this stand,” the missionaries con- 
tinued, “believing that the way to 
establish righteousness and peace is 
through bringing the spirit of per- 
sonal good-will to bear on all per- 
sons under all circumstances, 
though suffering wrong without re- 
taliation.” 
The U. S. T.egation at Peking dis- 
sented from the view of the mission- 
The opinion was expressed 


missionaries 
Legation 


they 


even 


arics. 
that U. S. interest and the safety ot 
U. S. citizens would be permanently 
jeopardized if the U. S. were to en- 
tertain the absurd notion that there 
citizens 


was no necessity to protect 


in China. 


Color 

“Whites Turning Yellow,” ran a re- 
port from China. It meant that many 
White or Tsarist Russian refugees in 


China were taking out naturalization 
papers and thus’ becoming good 


Chinese citizens. 


LATIN AMERICA 
A-Dancing 

General John J. 
after having attended as U. 
sador and Envoy 
centenary exercises of Peru’s Indepen- 
dence day 

He and his party then hied them up 
hill and down Andes. 
Kor many days and many nights no 
echo of their footsteps was heard. 


Pershing left Peru 
S. Ambas- 
Extraordinary the 


dale across the 


Subsequently, it was told how the 
General had been rowed and _ towed 
across the great lake district of the 


Andes, how trains had chueged him 
across the great l’atagonian [’lain, how 
he had visited a U. S. ranchero, had 
tasted his first cup of yerba mate (herb 
tea), had danced the Argentine tango 
with his host’s daughter. At 
Blanca, Argentine, after being shown 
the great docks, the General was re- 
ceived by the 
City Hall. Then occurred an incident 
which General Pershing pleased 
him more than anything on his trip. A 
young American woman, babe in arms, 
demanded to be presented to the Gen- 
eral. Her demand was granted and 
she, her baby and her bashful husband 
were led forward. The husband was a 


Bahia 


civic authorities in the 


said 


Foreton News—|Continued| 











former soldier in Pershing’s army. He 
told the General that, although he had 
served in the War, he had never be/ore 
seen his Commander-in-Chief. 

“Well,” remarked General Pershing, 
“here we all are, in South America.” 
With that he took the baby in his arms 
and the ever-present camera men suc- 





Joun J. PersHinG 


ITe danced the Argentine tango 


cessfully induced the quartet to pose. 

One bright summer morn, a crowd 
collected at the railway station of 
Buenos Aires, capital of Argentina. 
Upon the platform was the Minister 
of War, General Justo, surrounded by 
many Cabinet members, Army officers, 
other dignitaries, including Sefior 
Honorio Pueyrredon, Argentine Am- 
bassador to the U. S. and a delegation 
from the U. S. Legation. 

Away in the distance tooted the 
Soon it appeared in 
ight, belching forth steam and smoke. 
\ little later, General Pershing 
tepped from his compartment and re- 
the ovations of the 
multitude. 

Then began a round of beatic enter- 
tainment. A call on President de Al- 
a visit to the races, dinners and 


whistle of a train. 


ceived assembled 


vear, 
sightseeing tours. 

to the UU. Ss the 
Brazil 


Before returning 


General will visit Uraguay, 


Ve nezuela, Cuha. 


To Stay 


In answer to the request of President 
Solorzano of Nicaragua that the U. S. 
Marines be allowed to remain in the 
country (Timer, Jan. 19), the U. S. 
Government intimated that there would 
be no permitting the 
to remain up to Sept. 1, 


objection to 
“devil dc a5” 
1925. 
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CINEMA 





The New Pictures 

A Lost Lady. When the heavens 
fall and the eruption of eternity smoth- 
this 
probably be still protesting peevishly 
that straight character study cannot be 
reflected in the camera lens. For it is 
the words that come out of a 


ers the world, department will 


man’s 
mouth that define him, more exactly 
than all his grimaces and gestures. 
Willa Cather’s A Lost Lady was a 
character study if ever one was writ- 
ten. The book had no further plot nor 
purpose. It told of a lovely, intense 
young woman who married an old and 
impoverished aristocrat of a small 
Middle-West town. It showed how 
utterly impossible tecame her life; it 
told what she did about it. All this 
the picture does, and only half the 
heroine comes to life. 
ceptionally adroit 


Despite an ex- 
performance _ by 
Irene Rich, the film is feeble. 

Broken Laws. When Mrs. Wallace 
Reid was prompted by the oily counsels 
of certain picture promoters to capital- 
ize in the name of reform the death of 
her famed husband, the public was 
divided between curiosity and 

The 
were in the majority, apparently, since 
her dope film went the rounds and now 
has a successor. 


crass 


amazed disappointment. curious 


The present protest 
is against jazz and the younger gen- 
eration. It teaches that parents must 
set a good example to their children. 
It follows the faithful old 
formula which has been a cinema staple 


anti-jazz 


five long years. 


Flaming Love. The producer helped 
himself to Eugene O’Brien, Ben Alex- 
Mae Busch and 
expensive luxuries in casting this pic- 
The 


sound. 


ander, several other 


investment seems to have 
Without their able act- 
ing, the old Western story would have 
wabbled. It tells of an 
girl married to a creaky drunkard from 
the East, how he gambled away his 
character and her fortune and how the 
burly, silent hero suddenly stepped in 
from the side lines. 


ture. 
been 


open-spaces 


The genuine and 
inventive talents of Miss Busch, in par- 
ticular, were highly helpful. 

The Redeeming Sin. The cutting 
edge of Nazimova’s personality is far 
too sharp for such crumbly material 
She plays the Paris 
cocotte who had a good heart after all 
(cf. Kiki). Lou Tellegen, as. the 
Apache, and a lot of fairly well faked 
Paris scenery are also thrown away. 


as this affords. 
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New Plays 

Two Married Men. in one bril- 
liant burst of writing, Vincent Law- 
rence has sliced wide for inspection 
a bitter, all too prevalent tragedy. 
For no reason at all except that they 
are five years married and that she 
loves suddenly another man, a wife 
tires of her husband. This she must 
tell him, hating herself therefor, yet 
powerless before the fact. Tomorrow 
she will run away. 

She does not run away. In conclu- 
sion, the play lumps badly. For two 
opening acts of wrangling domestic 
comedy, in which another family splits 
over the same man, it amuses only 
mildly. Yet for this third-act thrust, 
it stamps itself upon the season as sig- 
nificant. 

Cast and production are competent. 
Two relatively unknown players, Mi- 
nor Watson and Ann Andrews, give 
promise of important futures in that 
final act which they play from first to 
last uninterrupted on the stage. 


. . . 


Processional. The Theatre Guild, 
having this season produced two 
gross financial (and artistic) success- 
es,* resolutely entered its laboratory 
and emerged with the findings of a 
wild experiment. The play is an ef- 
fort in American expressionism by 
John Howard Lawson, called a “jazz 
symphony of life’? and seems at last 
a somewhat hazy reference to Joyce’s 
Ulysses. 

Justly bewildered observers re- 
sented the incoherence of the narra- 
tive. Dug from the worried contents 
as best it can be, it is this: A miner 
in a West Virginia coal town breaks 
jail. He bayonets a soldier of the 
invading companies sent to subdue 
strike disturbances by martial law. 
Pursued, he finds momentary safety 
in a mine shaft and there assaults a 
little Jewish maiden. He is captured, 
blinded, hanged. His mother, the 
girl and her father are clutched by 
the Ku Klux, rescued by agitators. 
The murderer returns sightless and 
amalgamates himself with the girl, 
about to be a mother, in a jazz wed- 
ding ceremony. 

Throughout the whole rasps the 
Strains of a jazz orchestra. Much of 
the dialog is written in the jumpy 
idiom of jazz. The several scenes 
are mostly bizarre paintings on flat- 
drops. Exits and entrances are made 
from the orchestra pit. Even the 
Stage-door alley beside the auditor- 
ium is employed for off-stage move- 
ments of the noisy mob. 

The language, the reference to nor- 


_—,— 


*The Guardsman and They Knew What 
They Wanted. 


mally unmentioned matters and cer- 
tain of the incidents are unsparingly 
explicit. Some of the acting is good, 
none of it bad. June Walker, amus- 
ing actress of many a jingling farce 
(Six Cylinder Love, The Nervous 





Miss WALKER 
She doubled her reputation 


Wreck,) poured out tears for the first 
time before an _ audience. She 
doubled her reputation by the search- 
ing sadness of her little animal, the 
heroine. 

Clearly, to understand this frenzied 
fable is impossible. Jeyoud that, 
two reactions are discernible in the 
audience. Most of it is irritated and 
resentful. The minority is excited, 
savagely amused and deeply grate- 
ful that from this formless experi- 
ment the Guild has translated some 
of the stubborn emotional symbols 
with which the hidden history of 
American life tells of truth. 

Stark Young—“Astonishing sugges- 
tions of living stuff; full of strong, 
wounded, indomitable life.” 

Alexander Woollcott—“A play that 
the Guild should be respected for 
producing and the playgoer par- 
doned for avoiding.” 


Shall We Join the Ladies? and 
Isabel. James M. Barrie started to 
write a three-act play, wound his web 
of circumstance so tightly that even 
he could not escape it and gave the 
result to the world as a one-act 
questionmark. Thirteen people are 
sitting at a fashionable dinner table, 
their host informs them one of their 
number has murdered his brother 
two years before in Monte Carlo. He 









will solve the mystery that evening. 
The playwright proceeds to shift the 
needle of suspicion adroitly around 
the circle. With everyone implicated, 
a woman screams off-stage and the 
curtain falls. Ingeniously constructed 
and fairly well played, the play im- 
presses one chiefly as a vigorous 
“stunt.” 

Isabel is a drawing-room comedy on 
which all the well-worn adjectives of 
“deft,” “light,” “clever” and, above 
all, “smart” can be conscientiously 
projected. It tells of a vague profes- 
sor, his pretty wife, their most at- 
tractive visitor. The visitor argues 
expertly with all of them how he can 
seduce her and yet remain a gentle- 
man. The dialog, particularly in 
the opening act, shines among the 
most brilliantly inconsequential vf 
the season. Margaret Lawrence is 
the star and ably so, although her 
part contains no such opportunities 
as those written by the author and 
glibly realized by Leslie Howard, 
the lover, and Edna May Oliver, the 
grim and caustic aunt. On the whole, 
the play seems the most important 
trifle of the season. 

Alexander Woollcott — [“Tsabel] 
suave, inconsiderable, urbane and de- 
lightfully acted. ]Shall We Join the 
Ladies?{ a tour de force in theatrical 
tension.” 


Chauve-Souris. Since Nikita Balieff 
and his resourceful Russians long 
ago proved themselves unique in the 
amusement world, there is very little 
to add to their encomiums except to 
say that their new show is tradition- 
ally diverting. With the familiar 
exceptions of the IVooden Soldiers and 
Katinka the rotund régisseur has pro- 
vided an entirely new bill. Some 
scribes noticed that the easy influ- 
ences of prosperity in London, Paris 
and New York had robbed the en- 
tertainment of its bitter flashes from 
the heart with which the Russians 
first punctuated their production. 
The new display is smoother, more 
suave and neatly polished. One or 
two of the episodes are pretty dull; 
the rest are rippling with naive and 
ingenious entertainment. And _ Ba- 
lieff’s English is no better than ever. 

Heywood Broun—“, the miracle 
of seeming altogether new and some- 
what wonderful.” 

The Piker Alternately shouting 
and sniveling his way through the 
the rdle of a cheap little chap who 
stole $50,000 by mistake for $50, 
Lionel Barrymore has done one of 
those things which he ought not to 
have done. Thowuh its idea is novel 
and some of its writing grittily 
amusing, the piece is as cheap as its 
hero. The play reverses the financial 
process. It started out to tell $50,000 



























































worth of drama and turned out a 
$50 value. 


leeches quickly gather on the 


stolen banknotes. Bucket-shops vet 
$20,000; a crooked boy 


immensely 


friend gets a 
year’s living; an worth 


less chorus girl gets the rest. Gone 
the money, gone the chorus girl. In 
one wild effort to convince her that 
he is a man of daring, he summons 
the police and telis them of the theft. 
They won't believe him. Everything 


gone—ceven his pitiful hope of one 
day’s fame across the scarlet head 
lines of the gum-chewers’ sheetlets. 

Mr. Barrymore, overacting, b¢ 
Better perform 

\drienne Moi 
bucket-shop decoy and 


Alan 


pensive boy friend. 


came monotonous. 


ances were offered by 


rison as the 


particularly by Brooks, ¢ 


The Valley of Content. Marjorie 


Rambeau, one of the few actress« li 


have played a one-night stand on 


Broadway (Time Jan. 28, 1924), ré 


turned last week in a trashy tale of 


a ‘ . ‘o 
scrambled emotion that all turned 


out to be a dream los ibly th 


laywriel 
playw 


t can be pardoned some of 


the incoherence because 11 Was a 


dream She probably will not be 


pardoned. Sorrowing mother, danc 
harlotry 


thriller 


shots and 


old devices ol the 


in children 
all the 


thump their weary way across the 


tave I] thi to prove that enist 
ence in the country i ile than 
existence in the cit) Mi Rambeau 
cave generally distinctive perform 
ance which only served to impr 

. 1 1: , 
upon he audience eC SKINNY V Lit 
( the pla 


The Love Song. 


operetta set itself up at the Century 


under the guidance of the Mes 
Shubert and manaved to entertain 
its audience considerabl Hundred 
of people and masses OL scene! do 
not lend themselves to. subilety. 
The Love Song is not subtk But 
supplies full money’s worth 


based on the life of 


The story i 
the composer Offenbach and his at- 
tachment for the Empress Eugenie. 
On this framework, a generous inter 
polation of fancy and invention has 


been hung. \s narrative, 


the pro 
duction is naturally neglivible: — it 


develops some humor and immense 
opportunity for scenery and singing 
Taste and dollars have made the set 
just about the most vorveous seri 


An able 
vocal assembly, headed by Dorothy 


of pictorial effects in town. 


Francis, swings melodiously through 


a score based on the best works of 


the play-hero Offenbach. 
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TIME 


BOOKS 


V audevillainy*® 


The Life and Language of 
Mr. Weber and Mr. Fields 


The Book. 


young VU, S. 


Two undernourished 


Hebrews—one fat, one 
skinny—came to fame in 1873 for their 


mutilations of the [english language. 





° 1 
audiences rippled and rocl 


ed when they heard, just before an 


act came on, the plaintive offstage 


whi per oj the fat one (Weber) to the 


skinny one (Fields)—‘“Don’t push me, 


Meyer!” When the pair were at th 


height of their popularity, 20 years ago, 
Friends 


called this a “business suicide.” Thi 


they disagreed, parated. 
have returned to the two 


Western 


management ol 


winter, the, 


1 


a day, ire playing certain 


towns under — the 
Keith's Theatre , Ine, 


the whisper is 


But this winter 
funny: 
For that 
belongs to the theatrical day 
of which with 
wistful head-shakings, of which Mr. 
Isman, in a similar manner, writes in 
this book. 


not quite so 
there is a ghost in its levity. 
whisper 


savoyards reminisce 


"Weeer anv Fietps—Felix Isman—Boni, 
Liveright ($3.50) 
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He tells about the Webers—Rickler, 
Sarah, Fanny, Golda, Bertha, [¢sther, 


Leah, Rae, Rebecca, Flora, Anna, 
George, Abraham, Solomon, Philip, 
Max and Joseph, little Joseph. They 


lived in a shoe on Mott Street, Man- 
hattan. Nearby, Lew Schanfield 
tended a street soda-fountain for a 
man named Gump. One night, Iields 
taught Weber a dance step he knew. 
Another night, the little lights on the 
facade of a brand-new music hall 
pricked out a trade-name that had be- 
tradition: WEBER AND 


They owned the place. 


come a 
rITELDS., 


Between those two nights were 
many tumbles, shuffles; Weber and 
l‘iclds clogged in dime museums, warb- 
led for side-walk audiences, galooted 


in saloons for $2 a day and 3% beer 


toured with variety  troups. 


of their jocular maudlinity fill 


( hecks, 
Page 


the bor Ik. 


Maudlinity came to be worth the in- 
credible sum of $6,000 a week to them. 
They formed their own company. Fam- 
Peter I’. Daily, 
“the quickest-witted who ever 
wore grease-paint”, who drank a quart 


ed were ifs members: 
man 


of champagne and a quart of whiskey 
every evening in his dressing room; 
golden Lillian Russell 
1,000 hearts a night” when she sang 
Rosie, you are my Posie; David War- 
field, William Collier, Fay Templeton, 
1 de Wolf Hopper, McCoy, 
Frankie Pailey, Sam Bernard. 


When Weber and Fields dissolved 


irtnership in 1904, and the 


who “broke 


Be sie 


curtain, 


descending to the strains of Auld 
Lang Sync, ended the company’s fare- 
well pt rformance, notables of society, 
tage, politics stood up in_ their 


refused to 


Fields, had 


weeping, shouting 
leave until Weber, 
re ponded. 
“Speech!” they yelled. 
Weber's 
front rows. 
“We can only say thet we are 
murmured. 


chairs, F 


until 


voice carried only to the 


orry,” he 
“Fields!” they cried. 


sentiments of 


kinny Mr. 


“T can only echo the 
Mr. Weber,” said the 
] ields. 


The Significance. Mr. 
narrative is like an old music-hall tune 
On and on 


Isman’s 


played on a street organ, 
it jingles, sad and gay, the song ot 
the lives of those two derbied, semitic 
Pierrots who still posture sadly, gayly, 
moon. 


under a calcium 


The Author. Mr. Felix Isman was 
once the business partner of Weber 
and Fields. With them he ran the 
Broadway Theatre, Manhattan, and 


produced many successes, They 
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begged him to write this book about 
them. When it ran serially in the 
Saturday Evening Post, Wesley W. 
Stout was given credit as joint au- 
thor. In the foreword Mr. Isman 
(an Elk, a Mason, now a realtor) 
thanks Mr. Stout for his assistance. 
Mystery 

Tue S?REET oF THE Eye—Gerald 
Bullet—Loni Liveright ($2.00). Sim- 
meriny, sizzling, boiling, gurgling, spit 
ting, the fear of God bubbled like 
Hell's lava in the head of Bellingham; 
it drove him out of bed and across the 
arid plains of Hell under a sky monot- 
onously grey except where the sun, a 
bloody red, like a huge socket from 
which the eye had been torn, stared 
sightlessly at him. In this story, the 
first and most powerful in the book, 
Mr. Gerald Bullet adeptly spins out 
mystification until it becomes mysti- 
cism. The Enchanted Mpment tells 
how a certain gnome made a_ top- 
hatted, cut-awayed,  striped-trousered 
bondholder do a dance without top 
hat, cut-away, trousers. The Mole was 
the size of a pea. It was situated on 
the chin of a storekeeper’s wife. Out 
of it grew three black feline whiskers 


and the storekeeper’s destruction. 


Poor ‘fom 

THe WIND AND THE RAIN—Thomas 
Burke—Doran ($2.00). Tho men 
once sat in the Ivy Restaurant in 
London. One was 
who, alter a long, long pull, was on 
the top-side of his hour; the other 
was Thomas Burke, onetime Hard- 


a young composer 


cress Kid, now famed author of 
Limehouse Nights. While they ate, 
they telegraphed to each other in a 
code made up of the names of street 
corners, taverns, dives, the memories 
In this book, Mr. 


those whom good 


of tattered times. 
Burke writes, for 
luck has left happily unfamiliar with 
that code, the record of his life from 
the day when he, a waif as woebe- 
gone as Poor Tom on Lear’s heath, 
was befriended by Quong Lee, Chi- 
nese storekeeper, to the day when 
his first short story was published. 
Calm faces of Canton and Malaya 
move through mist down a narrow 
London street; in bad doorways, sail- 
ors’ knives flash; the rain beats a 
tattoo of talons on the windows of 
the house of Quong Lee; the wind 
Tom, the 
Hardcress Kid, is safe now, warm, 


sniffs under the door. 


dry, nor does he try to cast over the 
shiverings of his penury any glamout 
other than that which properly be 
longs to peril overpast. His book 
will interest some because it is a 
fine piece of prose, some because it 
is the story of a man who knew too 
well that dingy code of the Ivy 
Restaurant, some because it is the 
life of Thomas Burke, 


TIME 


Amy Lowell 


A Momentous Coming 
Event 


Miss Amy Lowell's great Life of 
John Keats* is about to appear. 1 call 
it a great life, having read a large 
part of it and found it human, beauti- 
fully written, a combination of schol- 
arship and readability that is exceed- 
ingly rare. I expect that it will prove 
as popular as it is highly praised. 

The amount of work involved in the 
preparation of such a book as this is 
almost unbelievable. Only a fine execu- 
tive, as Miss Lowell is, could accom- 
plish it. It seems to me that as much 
energy goes into the preparation of a 
biography as into the founding of a 
business or the conduct of an impor- 
tant and complicated case at law. Miss 
Lowell has for many years been inter- 
ested in the collection of lKeatsiana. 
Her library safe holds one of the best 
groups of Keats manuscripts and let- 
ters in existence. She has not been 
content to allow any fact, however 
small, that it was in any way possible 
to obtain, to escape her, and _ has 
brought unusual powers of detection 
to bear in discovering, and as unusual 
powers of understanding in_ interpret- 
ing. Recently, in New York City for 
a brief rest, during the course of which 
she lectured at Columbia University, 
she seemed a trifle tired. Small won- 
der! Visualize if you can the amount 
of physical work involved in correct- 
ing proofs and verifying quotations in 
a two-volume work of 600 pages. 

She has not forgotten her poetry 
while she has been preparing what 
will probably prove to be one of the 
most important biographies ever writ- 
ten by an American, and while she 
accepted invitations to lecture before 
various societies of scholars and lay- 
men in England this spring. During 
the years in which she was writing 
her life of Keats, she wrote many 
poems; in fact, a collection of these 
will be published this autumn; and 
there are her well-known Yankee dia- 
lect sketches, one of which, in spite of 
its verse form, Edward J. O’Brien 
lists among the fine short stories of 
the year. These sketches will some 
day be collected in a volume. It was 
during this time, too, that she perpe- 
trated her literary hoax, 2 la her fam 
ous ancestor, and fooled the public for 
many months with A Critical Fable, 
published first anonymously, finally ac- 
knowledged. The Sonnets to Duse 
should not he forgotten; they were a 
glowing tribute to a great genius and 
a friend. 

The publication of the Amy Lowell 
Keats will be one of the momentous 
literary events of years. 

 S. 
*Lirr or Toun Kerars-—-Amy _ T.owell 


Houghton Mifflin (2 vols. $10.00). The book 
is scheduled to appear in February. 


Oe ea 


Bought 

There was not a whisper in the 
gallery. They had it all to them- 
selves. Outside, the grey skies of 
Northamptonshire cast a_ twilight 
about the old house, blurring the 
trees that lined the avenue up which 
no one came. [Everyone else, indeed, 
had gone long ago, but still they 
stayed—beautics, wits, gallants, a de- 
cent sheet pulled over the face of 
each in the silence and shadow of the 
voiceless gallery. 

It is not probable that they knew 
that their owner, Earl Spencer, had 
died; but even if they did, they could 
not have understood. Death, for 
those who derive their being from 
the paint of Master Artists, is a phe-« 
nomenon hardly less comprehensible 
than change. Yet there was the fact, 
the Earl was dead and change was 
upon them. All this in 1922. 

last week, came the announcement 
that Duveen Bros., famed London 
dealers, had bought six of them— 
three Reynoldses, a Gainsborough, a 
Van Dyke, a Frans Hals—for a sum 
said to approximate  $1,500,000.* 
The portraits would be shipped to 
the U.S. “soon,” said the Duveens. 

Most famed of all this group that 
dreamed so long in the Northamp- 
tonshire house is Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds’ portrait of the Duchess of 
Devonshire. She stands against a 
marble balustrade, a flight of steps 
at her feet leading to a formal park. 
Her dress is cream colored, her coif, 
built up like a Chestertonian para- 
graph, is starred with pearls, gar- 
nished with plumes of red and grey; 
from her right arm depends a gauzy 
scarf. Walpole wrote of her: “She 
effaces all without being a beauty, 
but her youthful figure, lively mod- 
esty and modest familiarity make her 
a prodigy.” ‘The portrait was painted 
at the time of her wedding. Seven 
years later, she sat to Gainsborough, 
and his portrait of her shows a 
woman whose face had taken on a 
pensive cast and her body a buxom 
rotundity—not buxom, on 
the tactful canvas, as her contem- 
poraries are known to have found 
her.t 

Frans Hals is represented in this 
group by his Portrait of a Man—a 
Cavalier in a rakish hat, white ruff, 
clancing over his shoulder. Hals re- 
produced this gentleman’s debonair 
carriage, reproduced also, in delicate 
red, the warts that marred his coun 
tenance. 

Van Dyke's Daedalus and Icarus be- 


quite so 


*This price was later spoken of as 
“grossly exaggerated.” 

tWrote a critic in the St. James’s Chron- 
icle: “fA very elegant picture of the Duchess 
of Devonshire, who in our opinion is by no 
means an elegant woman,’ 





trays the influence of Rubens. The 
choice of subject, the richness of 
hues, the transparency of the shad- 
ows, all are in the Rubens tradition. 
Reynolds has two other canvases in 
this collection—one of Lady Spencer 
and her son Viscount Althorp, play- 
ing with a black and white cocker- 
spaniel; one of the Marchioness Cam- 
den, seated with a naively histrionic 
air, upon the ground. 


Portraits a la Mode 

From Paris came a report that 
Fashion has once again laid hold on 
Art. The account is that all fash- 
ionable women must have portraits 
of themselves, life-size, hanging in 
their drawing rooms. It was re- 
called that Mrs. Reginald Vander- 
bilt recently brought a portrait of 
this type to the U. S. 

Not only must the portrait be life- 
size, it must be done in a style con- 
formable to the decoration of the 
woman’s drawing room. If the draw- 
ing room is Louis XV. period, so 
must be the picture. Since many 
drawing 
Oriental motifs, many pictures are 
done in ultra-modernist style, all at- 
tention given to pose and expression, 
costumes indicated by a few strokes 
with oriental backgrounds. Fer- 
nand Goin, Jean Gabriel Domergue, 
Van Dongen are reported to be doing 
many portraits of this kind. “They 
have their sittings booked for months 
ahead, like fashionable dentists.” 

Faddish folly, perhaps, but not to 
be deplored. Art has prospered by 
being the slave of Fashion. Much 
great work had never been painted 
had not the good ladies of the Ren- 
aissance believed it fashionable to 
see their portraits as saints and vir- 
gins frescoed upon their walls, or 
had not the ladies of a later period 
sighed to see themselves as muses, 
graces, nymphs. 


rooms are modern, with 


MUSIC 


Galli 


In the days before Verdi's domina- 
tion of Italian music, when an opera 
buffa meant two tunes, a plank and an 
ensemble, Rossini composed The Bar- 
ber of Seville. Yet despite critics who 
have scraped fy-fying fingers, directors 
who have indicated with expressive 
gestures the works of later composers, 
great coloraturas continue to elect this 
work. Last week, Galli-Curci, famed 
prima donna, made in it her first ap- 
pearance of the season at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, Manhattan. 
Sweetly she rendered the falling ca- 
denzas, the elegant trills, the brave 
bravuras. A great house. which came 
to praise, noticed that her lower regis- 
ter had improved, disregarded the fact 
that her high notes were sometimes a 


shade flat, sometimes thin to the point 


of expiration. Every loop and som- 


ersault of her voice through its silver 
trapezes was violently applauded. 
The belléwing buffoonery of Titta 
Ruffo, the Barber, helped to cause 
the family circle and half the 
standees to go home with red palms. 


Leschetizky 


Sixteen candles, divided eight and 
eight in two towering candelabras, 
flanked, on the stage of Aeolian Hall, 
Manhattan, the sleek black bulk of a 
pianoforte. An audience waited, 
marveling, expectant. The stage grew 
dark. An attendant appeared, tip- 
toed to the candelabras, lit each 
candle in turn with a glimmering 
taper. Scarce breathed the audience 
now, so grave, so holy, was the sight. 
A young woman in a rose-colored 
frock suddenly detached herself from 
the gloom, stood bowing in the soft 
lustre before her instrument. She 
was Marie Leschetizky, final wife of 
the late Theodor Leschetizky, famed 
Viennese music teacher,* about to 
make her Manhattan debut. After 
due trouble with her chair, she ad- 
dressed herself to a highly unevent- 
ful performance of a Bach Sicilienne. 
3ach, Liszt, Chopin, Debussy fol- 
lowed; in all of whose works Mme. 
Leschetizky strove courageously to 
support the improbable theory that 
the Kingdom of Heaven can be taken 
by storm. 


In Rome 


In a great theatre was assembled 
all the grandeur that is Rome. There 
sat the Queen Mother Margherita and, 
near by, stalled or boxed, silked or uni- 
formed, the flower of Roman aristoc 
racy. The assemblage lacked, it is 
true, the presence of Benito Mussolini, 
but he sent a message voicing his re- 
gret at being unable to leave the Cham- 
ber of Deputies. 

Suddenly everybody in that notable 
company stood up, silent, then burst 
into applause. sefore them bowed 
Paderewski, come back to Rome for 
the first time in 28 years. Mendelssohn, 
Beethuven, Schumann, Liszt he played; 
after every number, a storm of clap- 
ping. At the concert’s end, the Queen 
Mother herself stood up, smiled gra 
ciously at the pianist. 

Next day, he went to the Vatican 
called on Pope Pius. For more than 
an hour, in private audience the two 
reminisced about the days when they 
met in Warsaw, the Pontiff as Nuncio, 
Paderewski as Premier of Poland, 
both facing a situation black as_ the 
pit, from Pole to Pole. 


*Theodore Leschetizky, four times married, 
died in 1915. Among his one-time pupils 
are Paderewski, Hambourg, Gabrilow:tsch, 
Moiseiwitch, Brailowsky, Essipov, Friedman, 
Leginska. 





EDUCATION 





Onetime Names 

Recently (Time, Jan. 12) Trinity 
College of Durham, N. C., decided to 
change its name to Trinity College, 
Duke University—a change signifying 
the acceptance of $40,000,000 proferred 
by James Buchanan Duke, tobacco man. 

But the case of Trinity College is 
by no means unusual. Many U. S, 
colleges have changed their names: 

Colby was once Waterville, was le- 
fore that the Maine Literary and Theo- 
logical Institution. 
(Connecticut) was once 
Washington. 


Trinity 


Columbia was once King’s. 

Colgate was once Madison. 

Georgia was once Franklin, 

Pittsburgh was once Western Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

George Washington was — once 
Columbian. 

Princeton was once College of New 
Jersey. 

Cincinnati was once McMicken. 

Bucknell was once The University at 
Lewisburg. 


Syracuse was once Genesee. 


In Kansas 
Ding, dong, dell, Chancellor Ernest 
\ho put 
Jonathan Davis. 
Governor Ben 


If. Lindley was in the well. 
him in? 
Who pulled him out? 
S. Paulen. 

A fortnight ago (TrMr, Jan. 19) the 
State Board of Administration of the 


University of Kansas, at the insistence 


Governor 


of the retiring Democratic’ Governor 
Jonathan M. Davis, ousted Chancellor 


Lindley. Last week, began the régime 


of Republican Governor Ben S. Paulen. 

As forecast, Dr. Lindley was reinstated 
as Chancellor. 

Vice Chancellor W. L. Burdick, 
made Acting Chancellor by Governor 
Davis, reverted to his former posi- 
tion, 

Thus ended what has been called 
“an attempt to make education — the 
tool of politics.” 
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RELIGION 


“To Hell” 


As, according to Holy Writ, more 
divine effort is expended upon one 
lost sheep and more joy is attendant 
upon its recovery than upon ninety 
and nine in the fold, just so does it 
become necessary for the organized 
Church Militant to spend more time 
and trouble upon one pronounced 
heretic than upon ninety and nine 
who may be heretics but who, for 
one reason or another, have never 
raised the issue. 

Be now recorded the further time 
and trouble in the case of (“Bad”) 
3ishop Brown. Last week came to 
Cleveland from his Protestant Epis- 
copal diocese of Colorado, Bishop 
Johnson; from Rhode Island, Bishop 
Perry; from Louisiana, Bishop Ses- 
sums; from Connecticut, Milwaukee, 
Albany, Virginia, each its Bishop. 
They clad themselves in robes of 
black and white. They went to 
Trinity Cathedral, sat down on a 
red-carpeted platform slightly lower 
than a presidential dais occupied by 
William A. Leonard, the venerable 
diocesan of Ohio. They were a court 
of appeal. They proceeded to hear 
the case of William Montgomery 
Brown, onetime bishop of Arkansas, 
now living in retirement in Galion, 
Ohio, who, some months since, had 
been pronounced a heretic by an- 
other court of bishops.* 

Again and again counsel for the 
accused pleaded error in the original 
trial; again and again his objections 
were overruled. Two days passed 
in litigation and oratory. 

On the third day, Bishop Brown 
himself spoke to the court saying: 
“I believe in God. Not, to be sure, 
in a God with arms and legs.... 

“T believe in God, the Father Al- 
mighty. Not, to be sure in a literal, 
biological sense, is my God a father. 
Not. a being with masculinity as 
every father must literally be... . 

“Maker of Heaven and Earth. Not, 
to be sure, a manufacturer or sculp- 
tor, as the minds which first codified 
this creed conceived their anthro- 
pomorphic God to be.... 

“This faith of mine is no cross- 
word puzzle. It is beyond words. 
For words at their best are but sym- 
bols of the truth.... 

“T want you to know that I am in- 


*(“Bad”) Bishop Brown was charged with 
heresy last May on the basis of his book, 
Communism and Christianism, of which the 
cemtral point is: The Brother Jesus of the 
New Testament, Catholic Creed and Protes 
tant Confessions is not for me a historical 
personage, but only a symbol of all that is 
for the good of the world, even as the Uncle 
Sam of American literature is not a historical 
personage but only a symbol of all that is 
good for the U.S.” Bishop Brown was tried 
by a court of eight bishops in Cleveland and 
proclaimed a heretic. The ‘Bad Bishop” con- 
tended that there was no such thing as a 
heretic. He appealed to a special Court of 
Review. 


mn 








THE Bap BisHop 
He can hire a hall 


cluding in that most holy of all 
names, Jesus, all the victims of in- 
justice, all the toilers whose unpaid 
labor has given leisure and luxury 
to a few, and all those millions who 
have been sent to war to bleed and 
die. 

“Let us not excuse ourselves. We 
as a church did help to send them 
to their myriad crucifixions. We 
blessed the War. We told them that 
God was on our side and that they 
were doing a holy thing in fighting 
His battles for the good of the 
world. Their blood is upon us. We 
sent them into shambles of torture 
and into Hell's heat.” 

Thereupon Bishop Leonard said: 
“It is the judgment of this court that 
you, William Montgomery Brown, 
should be deposed from the sacred 
ministry.” 


The sentence now awaits a two- 
thirds vote of the whole House of 
Bishops. 


“IT love Bishop Leonard with an 
eternal love,” Bishop Brown said be- 
fore the mecting. “Forty years ago 
he encouraged my preaching and 
writing. I was a high churchman 
then, and he made me an Archdeacon 
in Trinity Cathedral. 

“Now, isn’t it a shame that they 
can’t let me shuffle along in my own 
way for a few years more. As you 
know, from the standpoint of the 
church in convicting me for heresy 
they are sending me to Hell.” 

Later he took heart and added: “T 
can’t preach on Episcopal property, 
but I can hire a hall and get bigger 
congregations!” 

The bishops returned each to his 
flock. 











SCIENCE 








Neptune’s Epidermis 
Although earth and rock are much 
harder substances’ than water, the 
depths of the earth have been much 
easier for man to reach than the 
depths of the water. For, although 
a solid is harder to penetrate initially 
than a fluid, once penetrated, there 
is a hole which offers no subsequent 


resistance, whereas a fluid always 
exerts a pressure, increasing with 


depth. So it happens that, although 
man has been down in the earth for 
many thousands of feet, no diver had 
ever until recently been down more 
than about 30 fathoms (180 ft.) be- 
low the surface of the sea. 

But there was a Captain Benjamin 
Leavitt, who was not content that 
this paltry 30 fathoms should be set 
as a lower limit to his activities. In 
1922 he bought a ship, the Blakely, 
from the Shipping Board. He fitted 
her out for diving and salvaging, 
and laid in an equipment of pal- 
ent diving suits of manganese bronze 
(which resists salt water corrosion), 
with flexible parts of interlocking cop- 
per tubing and ball bearing joints, 
with portable air equipment, carry- 
ing a four-hour supply of oxygen 
and a telephone. 

During the winter of 1923 a visit 
was made to the west coast of Chile. 
There, two miles off Pichidangui, was 
located the wreck of the British 
schooner Cape Horn, which went 
down in 1869 with a cargo of copper, 
lying in 53 fathoms (318 ft.) of water. 
Captain Leavitt declares that in.some 
of his searches he went down to 
60 fathoms (360 ft.). When the wreck 
was discovered, a difficulty came up. 
At 53 fathoms it was almost pitch 
dark; there was not enough light to 
work by. 

So a return was made to the U. S. 
lights were procured, 
incandescent vacuum lamps, with 
glass capable of resisting ten times 
normal air made by the 
Westinghouse Lamp ©o. With these, 
the expedition set out in the Blakely 
Work was begun 


and_ special 


pressure, 


just a year ago. 


in March. Last week, messages 
were received telling that $600,000 
worth of copper had_ successfully 


been salvaged from the Cape Horn. 

The success of this feat suggests 
that it may be possible to salvage 
between $4,000,000 and $6,000,000 in 
cold and valuables that sank with 
the Lusitania. The Lusitania, sunk by 
a German submarine in 1915, lies in 
42 fathoms of water off the southern 
coast of Ireland. It opens up vistas 
of salvaging sunken Spanish §ar- 
gosies with their almost legendary 
treasures. 

Even if the success of the pres- 
ent expedition has doubled the for- 
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An Amazing Success! 
The Encyclopaedia Britannica 


in the New Form 


at nearly HALF the PRICE 


of the famous Cambridge issue 


: publication of the 
Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica in the New Form at 
a sweeping reduction in 
price has proved an amaz- 
ing success. 


Within a very few 
months 20,000 sets were 
sold. This tremendous de- 
mand completely exhausted 
the first two printings. As 
a result we were forced to 
order a new printing early 
last December, and the first 
sets have now come from 
our presses. 


46% Saving! 


Today, therefore, we can 
again offer the large page, 
large type Britannica, com- 
plete.and latest edition, at 
a price reduction of 46 per 
cent! ‘This will be goodnews 
to all who failed to order 
in time to obtain one of the 
sets of the last printing. 


_ It is news of the utmost 
Importance to you and to 
thousands who have said, 
ome day I will own the 
“6 
Encyclopedia Britannica.” 
It means that you have the oppor- 
tunity, if you act promptly, of obtain- 
ing this wonderful set of books, together 
with a handsome free bookcase, at a 
price so low that every person, no mat- 
ter what his circumstances, can afford it. 


Everyone can now own the 
Britannica 


It is no wonder that the Britannica 
inthe New Form has made a sensation. 
There is no work of reference to com- 
pare with it as a source of authoritative 
information—yet the Britannica in 
the New Form costs less than others. 
The unprecedented success of the New 
Form is proof that here at last is the 
ideal Britannica. 
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This Beautiful Bookcase Free 


This beautiful bookcase, in mahogany finish, especially 
designed by Maple & Co. of London, will be given free 
with each set in the New Form while this offer lasts. 


Contents identical with issues 
selling for twice as much 


These are the big features which make 

the New Form so popular: 

1—The large, clear type—printed from the 
plates of the famous Cambridge issue, 
on clear white opaque paper, thin but 
durable. 

2—Handsome appearance of the 16 double 
volumes bound in green cloth or half- 
morocco. 

3—Beautiful free bookcase, in dark ma- 
hogany finish, fitted with glass doors. 

4—Saving of 46% in price as compared 
with the celebrated Cambridge issue. 

5—Easy-payment plan, by which you can 
have a set delivered to your home for 
an initial payment of only $5. 


The Britannica in the New Form 
is the newest and latest issue, contain- 


Do you own a radio set, a 
phonograph, a typewriter or a 
washing machineP Any one of 
these things costs more than 
the Britannica in the New 
Form at the present sweeping 
reduction in price. And you 
can obtain this great set of 
books for a first payment of 
only $5, paying the balance in 
small monthly amounts. 


ing not only a full and authori- 
tative account of the World 
War and its momentous conse- 
quences, but all the latest de- 
vclopments in industry, art, 
science, invention, etc. It con- 
tains 49,000,000 words, 33,000 
pages and 15,600 illustrations. 


Our third printing cannot 
last very long, and it is im- 
possible for us to keep pace 
with the demand. We offer 
you the opportunity to ob- 
tain your set now. 


Write for free booklet 


It tells all about the Britannica in the 
New Form, reproduces a number 
of specimen 

pages (many 

in color), ex- 

plains easy 

terms of pay- 

ment, and 

tells how 

our experts made 

possible such an 

amazing reduction 

in price. 56 pages 

of interesting read- 

ing! Free on request 

if you mail the cou- 

pon promptly. 


Mail this coupon today! 


prccesscscassnasssse 
I 


THE ENcycLoppia BRITANNICA, Inc. 
342 Madison Avenue, New York TM 1-A 


Please send me, without cost or obliga- 
tion, a copy of your 56-page book describ 
ing the Encyclopedia Britannica in the 
New Form at the special 46 per cent sav- 
ing and ful) details of your easy plan of 
payment. 


Address 


fesse eens 











































































































mer range of practical diving from 
30 to 60 fathoms, the fact remains 
that divers have barely scratched the 
epidermis on Father Neptune’s back, 
with its average depth of 2%4 miles. 


LETTERS 


Herewith are excerps from letters 
come to the desks of the editors during 
the past week. They are selected pri- 
marily -or the information they con- 
tain, either supplementary to, or cor- 
rective of, news previously published in 
TIME. 














Drummers’ Slang 


TimE Stockton, Calif. 
New York, N. Y. Jan. 13, 1925 
Gentlemen: 

As an Original Subscriber I feel privileged 
to call your attention to a criticism of the play 
They Knew What They Wanted (Time, Jan. 
12), in which your critic refers to San 
lrancisco as “Frisco.” Should this be 
queted from the plays program, all is for 
given (as far as far as Time is concerned); 
but should it not be, please do not allow Tit 
to stoop to its use! 

San Franciscans have always considered it 
drummers’ slang of the commonest familiarity. 

With deepest appreciation of your high stan- 
dards. 

Mrs. C. Parker Hovr. 


The program contains neither 
“Frisco” nor San Francisco. TIME 
agrees that “Frisco” is a very low 
erade of drummers’ slang.—d. 


“un ” 

Fathed 
rime Liberty, S. C. 
New York, N. Y. Jan. 11, 1925 
Gentlemen: 

On page 16 of the Jan. 5 issue of Time 
ou speak of the Pope as the “Fathed.” 
May 1 ask if this is a typographical error, 
an error in spelling or an ecclesiastical term? 

L. N. Foy. 


P. S. In spite of occasional “‘busts’” in 
proofreading, Time delivers the facts in such 
a way that they stick, 

Typographical error. “Father” was 


the intended spelling.—Ed. 


K. K. K. Mane 
TIME 
New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 
Here’s your dollar; trial subscription. 
Very bitterly disappointed; and disgusted. 
Thought I had found the quintessence oi 
perfection in a review so well-conceived, ex 
cellently put-together and in all ways so far 
ahead of anything else that it has all the 
others backed off the board. 


Ought to have known it was too good to 
last. 


Alameda, Calif. 
Jan. 10, 1925 


Imagine a decent self-respecting publication 
which coined the bully-term ‘“‘Gum-chewers’ 
sheets” devoting a column to advertising the 
unspeakable Bill Hearst, who . ' 


But I swallowed that insult to your readers 
only to open this week to two columns of 
Papacy and Romish church. 


Comment would be superfluous. When, if 
ever, you get back to running an AMERICAN 
paper instead of a hybrid of partly anarchy 
and partly worse, I shall hope to be advised 
of your reformation. Meantime please kill 
on mailing-Ist. 

Howarp K. 


JAMES. 


*The remander of Mr. James’ sentence 
about Publisher Hearst was necessarily omitted 
because it contained libelous matter.—Ed. 
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Presto! 


TIME Evanston, Til. 
New York, N. Y. Jan. 12, 1925 
Ger:tlemen: 

Th parlor game, participated in by Arthur 
J. Balfour, Professor Murray and others, 
mentioned in Time of Dec. 22, page 18, 
appears mystifying, but equally so seems the 
statement that Professor Murray “went com 
pictely through the next room and into the 
empty dining room beyond, where the ser- 
vants were clearing off the table.’’ 

Here is emptiness indeed, where the ser- 
vants and the objects of their toil count for 
naught; or, possibly all vanished without trace 
simultaneously with the entrance of the Pro- 


fessor. aa 
W. S. Carson. 





Train vs. Plane 


TIME 
New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

In your issue of Jan. 5, page 28, it is stated 
that on the British’ and Dutch Air Lines, for 
the last three years, the average number o: 
pussenger air miles per passenger fatality was 
2,663,000. Reference is then made to a foot 
note stating that, according to Major General 
Mason M. Patrick of the U. S. Army Ai: 
Service, for a number of years prior to 1925, 
there was an average of one passenger casual 
ty on U. S. railroads for about every 2,000, 
000 miles. There is a vast difference between 
a fatality and a casualty and, even if the im 
formation given in the footnote were corre: 
the comparison 1s not justified, Believing 
that you would be interested in accurate data 
as to fatalitities and casualties on American 
railroads, 1 quote the following from a lette: 
I have received from Mr. B. B. Adams of the 
Railway Age, New York, in response to m) 
letter in which | called his attention to the 
article in TIME: 

I find in I. C. C. records printed in 
The Railway Age Gazette for years end- 
ing June 30, 1923, for Class 1 and Class 
2 roads: 

Passengers carried one 
ee eT eee 
Passenger mileage 

Passenger casualties in 

train accidents (181 

killed, plus 8,662 injur- 

OE accooes ecccvecece 0s 8,843 

Dividing 34,575,873(000 by 8,843 we 
have not 2,000,000 but 3,909,925; only 
about half as bad as stated by Time, 

If the airplanes carried a billion pas- 
sengers a year (as do the American rail 
roads), instead of a few thousand, | 
should read their records with greater 
interest; that is, if 1 contemplated taking 
a ride myself. 

The I. C. C. divides passengers into 
two classes; 1) train accidents, 2) other 
accidents. The “other accidents” are 
largely passengers’ own faults, while in 
the airplane service probably the passeng 
ers have no chance to injured themselves. 


Lima, Ohio 
Jan. 15, 1925 


1,033,680,000 
34,575,873,000 


The American railroad record is now 
better than prior to 1923, 


B. B. Apams 


Aside from the statistics given by Mr. 
upou the value of comparison between casual 
ties in air service, which are almost always 
fatalities, and casualties on railroads, which 
ire seldom fatalities, will, I think, be of in 


terest to you. 
L. H. Larsen.. 


Skinned a Donkey 


TIME Washington, D. C. 
New York, N. Y. Jan. 12, 1925 
Gentlemen: 

I was surprised to find, in your Jan. 5 
issue, an item captioned ‘“‘Strayed,”’ for the 
real story about the elk which leave Yellow- 
stone Park in the winter and go outside the 
boundaries to feed was told to me by Super 
intendent Albright a few weeks ago when he 
was our guest here in Washington, The real 
feature of this story was that it was not 
“unpitying hunters’’ who slew them but the 
natives living outside the Park. Each hunter 
is allowed one elk. Mr. Albright said that 
men, women and chldren were firing into the 
herd and, after it was all over, thy would 
pick out thir elk, often leaving large num 
bers on the ground which no one dared to 
claim. They are so ignorant about it and 
it was such plain slaughter that a case is 
known where the people had half skinned a 
donkey before they discovered it was not 
an elk! 

Toussaint Dupots. 








Wicked Mothers 


TIME t Wayland, Mass, 
New York, N. Y. Jan. 14, 1925 
Gentlemen: 

The article under Chenephobes on page 
20 of your Jan. 12 issue I tound interesting, 

It so happened that, before I had read 
this amusing interview, I had been reading 
Mether Goose w my five-year-old daughter, 
She had begged me to read Hey Diddle Did- 
dle over and over again, laughing heartily 
after eacr reading. 

“Imagine our Sambo playing the fiddle; 
and Mr. Hick’s cows jumping over the 
meon!’’ The picture and idea amused her 
immensely, 

After | had put her to bed, I sat down 
to read Time and came across Mrs. Wini- 
fred Sackville Stoner’s theories. After I'd 
finished the article, I think I was more 
amused than my daughter. 

“Dear me,” I remarked, “ ‘there’s’ always 
someone sticking around to take the joy out 
of life’... even out of haloed Mother 
Goose!" 

In Mother Govose, there is some pretty 
poor stuff, But on the whole it’s good; and 
so far hasn't been beaten, The combination 
of word sounds, the catchy rhythm, the ab- 
surd, jolly or pathetic pictures evoked—all 
have their place and appeal. The rhymes 
are not “criminal,” I am convinced by ob- 
servation as well as by my own memory. 
Even to the tragic death of cock robin, which 
has caused many a weep in many lurseries, 

So “weep no more my lady” over “the 
unquestionably evil influence exerted by pop- 
ula1 nursery jingles’’ upon infant minds. But 
rather join in that nocturnal and nationally 
criminal chorus of wicked mothers, who love 
to sing when “quiet hour’ comes, that “Ok 
King Cole was a merry ol” soul,” with all 
its accompanying nonsense, even though we 
krow it to be lovely rot. 

Meaning no disrespect by this dose, | re 
main, rather amused,, 

Evera D. Goopet.. 


Storm 


TIME Owensmouth, Calif. 
New York, N, Y. Jan. 13, 1925 
Gentlemen: 
Let me tell you sirs, that I think ,in the Jan, 
5 issue of Time the two paragraphs beginning 
at the bottom of col. 1, page 18 and _ con- 
cluding the article are as fine a description 
of a storm and its awful power over man as 
I have seen in many a day. My commenda- 
tion will mean little but. I felt that I must 
express myself and that it might interest you 
to know someone else appreciated a_ really 
imaginative attempt to do an age-old subject 
in a new-age way. 
R. H. KeAmer WALTER. 


ENCORE: 

A great storm arose. Heaven tipped 
crazily, the long seas towered and 
swept by. Huddled below decks, the 
faculty of Novorossiisk University and 
their families cried out prayers as they 
wére dashed back and forth across the 
saloon. Ashore there was a famine; 
here were rocks ahead and stark fear 
on the faces of the crew. 

A woman shrieked, seeing the port- 
holes burst. The vessel groaned, feel- 
ing downward for her grave on the 
cold sea-floor. The Black Sea flung 
its folding mountains on and on to- 
ward land and the winter gale hissed 
a dirge for the works of man.—Ed. 


Lauds Outlook 


Tim! Ashville, N. Y. 
New York, N. Y. Jan. 10, 1925 
Gentlemen: 

I do not think I care to continue my sub- 
scription of Time. The stereotyped, encyclo- 
pedic account of the week’s happenings be- 
comes monotonous to me. There is much in 
it about which I do not care a great deal. 
I ought to, but I don’t. One might read its 
book section and still be woefully ignorant ot 
current publishings. For books, I depend 
on the book section of The New York Times 
When I have read a New York daily, The 
Outlook and my special publications in Science, 
Time contains nothing of interest to me which 
I have not already seen. The first section ot 
Time, calied “Mr. Coolidge’s Week” (pardot 
me if I say it) sounds like the items of 
neighborhood gossip in a country newspaper 

F. L. Darrow. 
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THE AMERICAN NATION-A History 


Edited by ALBERT BUSHNELL HART 


Complete in Twenty-Eight Volumes 


Subscription Price $56.00 


A history which summarizes all that is known about the American Nation; that traces its peoples 
back to their native soil: that tells of their struggles and triumphs—of what has made them 
today the most powerful nation on earth; a history written by the besg authgrities in the land. 


Read the Names of the Distinguished Authors Who Have 
Written These Volumes. 


Vol. i— European Background of American 
History. By Kdward Potts Cheney, A.M., Pro 
jessor of History, University of Pennsylvania. 


Vol. ti—Basis of American History. By 
Livingston Farrand, A.M., M.D., President of 
Cornell University. 


Vol. tt1—-Spain in America. By Edward 
Gaylord Bourne, Ph.D., Professor of History, 
Yale University. 


Vol. IV—England in America. By Lyon 
Gardiner Tyler, LL.D., President of William and 
Mary College. 


Vol. V — Colonial-Government. Ry Charles 
McLean Andrews, Ph.D., Professor of History, 
bryn Mawr College. 


Vol. Vie Provincial America. By FEvarts 
Boutell Green, Ph.D., Professor of History, Uni- 


_ versity of Illinois. 


Vol. Vil—France in America. By Reuben 
Gold Thwaites, LL.D., Secretary of the State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin. 


Vol. Vill——Preliminaries of the Revolution. 
By George Elliott Howard, Ph.D., Professor of 
Institutional History, University of Nebraska. 


Vol. IX— The American Revolution. By 
Claude Halstead Van Tyne, Ph.D., Professor of 
History, University of Michigan. 


Vol. X——The Confederation and the Constitu- 
tion. By Andrew Cunningham McLaughlin, A.M., 
Director of the Bureau of Historical Research, 
Carnegie Institution. 


Vol. Xi—The Federalist System. By John 
Spencer Bassett, Ph.D., Professor of American 
History, Smith College. 


Vol. Xti—The Jeffersonian System. By Ed- 
ward Channing, Ph.D., Professor of History, 
Harvard University. 


Vol. XI11—The Rise of American Nationality. 
By Kendriec Charles Babcock, Ph.D., President 
of the University of Arizona. 


Vol. XIV—Rise of the New West. By Fred- 
erick Jackson Turner, Ph.D., Professor of Amer- 
ican History, University of Wisconsin, 


Vol. XV—Jacksonian Democracy. By William 
MacDonald, LL.D., Professor of History, Brown 
University. 


Vol. XVi——Slavery and Abolition. By Albert 
Bushnell Hart, Ph.D., LL.D., Projessor of His- 
tory, Harvard University. 


Vol. XVil—Westward Extension. By George 
Pierce Garrison, Ph.D., Professor of History, 
University of Texas, 


Vol. XVili—Parties and Slavery. By Theo- 
dore Clarke Smith, Ph.D., Professor of American 
History, Williams College. 


Vol. XIX—Causes of the Civil War. By 
French Ensor Chadwick, Rear-Admiral, U. 8. N., 
recent President of the Naval War College. 


Vol. XX—The Appeal to Arms. By James 
Kendall Hosmer, Ph.D., LL.D., recent Librarian 
of the Minneapolis Public Library. 


Vol. XXi—Outcome of the Civil War. By 
James Kendall Hosmer, Ph.D., LL.D. 


Vol. XXti—Reconstruction, Political and Eco- 
nomic. By Wm. Archibald Dunning, Ph.D., 
LL.D., Professor of History and Political Phi- 
losophy, Columbia University. 


Vol. XXII1—National Development. By Eid- 
win Erle Sparks, A.M., Professor of American 
History, University of Chicago, 


Vol. XXIV—National Problems. By Davis 
R. Dewey, Ph.D., Professor of Economics, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. 


Vol. XXV—America as a World Power. By 
John Holladay Latane, Ph.D., Professor of His- 
tory, Washington and Lee University. 


Vol. XXVI— National Ideals” Historically 
Traced. By Albert Bushnell Hart, Ph.D., LL.D., 
Professor of History, Harvard University. 


Vol. XXVII—National Progress. By Frederic 
Austin Ogg, Ph.D., Professor of Political Science, 
University of Wisconsin. 


Vol. XXVItIl—Analytic Index. Compiled by 
David Maydole Matteson, A.M. Covering every 
important event, noted person, and historical fact 
mentioned in the preceding twenty-seven volumes 
and fully supplementing the separate indices. 


When these sets are sold the cheapest Edition in print will be the regular cloth 
bound trade edition at $63.00 net. You might think several times before buying 
this set at this price, but at $18.50 it ought not take you long to decide. 


Send us your name to be placed on our mailing list to receive our Bargain book catalogs 


as issued. 


We absolutely guarantee satisfaction or your money back on all purchases made from us. 


UNION LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


(Established 1884) 
118-120 East 25th Street, New York 
Herbert L. Bowman, Treas. and Mgr. 


Our Special Sale Price, $18.50 


More Than 2/3 Off 


the Publishers’ Price! 


These sets are brand new and packed 
in wooden boxes. The volumes are 5 by 
73% inches in size and durably bound in 
dark red cloth with titles stamped in 
gold. Each is illustrated with a frontis- 
piece and the type is clear and of good 
size. The set weighs 40 lbs. packed for 


shipment. 
The Authors 


The notable array of talent drawn upon 
to write this set includes college presi- 
dents and famous professors of history 
representing twenty leading colleges and 
universities. 


When the publishers offered us these 
few remaining sets at such a remarkable 
reduction we grasped our opportunity at 
once. For we knew that many more 
people would follow our example than 
there are sets to go round. 


How Can We Sell Them At 
This Price? 


We’ll tell you how we can do it. The publishers have 
discontinued selling this subscription edition. ‘They have 
another edition to sell at $63.00. This edition is iden- 
tically the same in contents (except for a few unimport- 
ant maps) as the set we are offering you for $18.50! 
Just because the publishers needed the space, and we 
were on hand when they 
mentioned the fact, you 
can save $44.50 from the 
price you would have to 
pay them today. Here 

is your chance to 
round out your col- a 
lection of Americana U 
with this fine 
Standard set, but a 
remember that Y 
there is only a e 
limited number a 
of sets left, so 

to insure your a 
order being 

filled, send 4 
in the cou- 
pon now. 
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UNION LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


118-120 East 25th St. 
New York 


Please send me a set ef 
the subscription edition of the 
AMERICAN NATION in 28 
volumes bound in dark red cloth. 
It is understood that if, upon 
examining this get I should find 
a it unsatisfactory, I may return it 
to you and the money I paid for it 
’) vill be refunded. 

Please put my name on your mailing 
a list to receive, free of charge, your 

a Bargain Book Catalogues as issued. 


é 
Ps Name 
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The Current Situation 


In the stockmarket, which has 
lately been the band ahead of the 
Business Prosperity Parade, a purely 
technical reaction has _ occurred. 
Meanwhile, industrial and commer- 
cial news continues to grow more 
favorable. Commodity prices at 
wholesale are experiencing a sharp 
rise. Gasoline is being marked up. 
The steel industry is operating at 
about 85% capacity, while other me- 
tallic industries are doing well. Au- 
tomobile companies, despite keen 
competition, anticipate good business 
this coming year. Except for a hand- 
ful of roads, among them the St. 
Paul, the railroad outlook is singu- 


3 important facts about 


63° Guaranteed Bonds 


Ome In Adair Protected Bonds the 

Investor is absolutely insured 
against loss for the full term of the 
bond by one of the strongest Surety 
Companies in America, 


Two The interest yield is from 1% 
* to 1% % greater than that ob- 
tainable from-similar investments. 


Three The Investor may obtain 
a7% yield at any future 
date during the life of the bond by 
discontinuing the guarantee, 
Compare Adair Protected Bonds as to 
guarantee, as to yield, as to strength, 


with any other investment. Mail the 
coupon today for full information. 


Serial Maturities. Denominations: $1000, $500 


Adair Realty & Trust Company 


The Souths Oldest Mortgage Investment House 


Founded 1865 ATLANTA Dept. Z-29 


PHILADELPHIA, Packard Bldg. JACKSONVILLE, Adair Bldg. 
NEW YORK 
Adair Realty & Mortgage Co. 
Exclusive Distributors, 270 Madison Ave. 
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larly good. Moreover, the absence 
of sensation in business at present 
is a sign of continued rather than 
merely brief prosperity. 

The foreign news continues hope- 
ful, although United States politics 
may intervene to check financial co- 
operation of the fullest character 
irom this side. 


Seat Costs 

The value of memberships in specu- 
lative exchanges, like the price of 
speculative commodities and securi- 
ties themselves, usually rises before 
and during a period of business pros- 
perity. Recently, in Manhattan, two 
new records for exchange member- 
ships were made: 1) In the New 
York Cotton Exchange, $35,000 was 
paid for a “seat”; later two bids, one 
at the same figure and one at $37,- 
000, were made without calling forth 
any offers. 2) On the New York 
Curb Exchange, a seat brought $10,- 
Q00—also a new high price for all 
{ime. 

Seats on the New York Stock 
Exchange have not yet attained 
their record of price of $115,000, 
reached in 1920, but they have never- 
theless climbed within reaching dis- 
tance of it. 
of a seat on the 
for $108,000—an of $5,000 
over the previous Moreover, 
it is said that $110,000 has been sub- 
sequently bid for a Stock Exchange 


The last reported sale 
“Big Board’ was 
advance 


sale. 


seat in vain. 


Morgan’s Back Door 


The announcement that the his- 
toric Mills Building on Broad Street, 
lower Manhattan, abutting the Mor- 
gan office buiding, will be torn down, 
has caused more widespread interest 


& PERSONAL STATIONERY 


EMBOSSED LIKE DIE ENGRAVING 


(Not Printed) 


MONARCH SIZE 
Distinctive 

Writing Paper for Men 
Your name and address or Monogram 
Embossed, like die-engraving (not 
printed) on each sheet and envelope of 
our extra heavy fine grade of Strath- 

more Bay Path Bond. 


100 Sheets (10%x7™%) $3.00 
100 Envelopes 


Color of Paper—White only 
Color of Embossing—Blue, Black, 
Jade Green or Gold 
Prepaid east of Mississippi—20c extra 
per box for western points, Canada and 
Island Possessions. Foreign countries 
50c extra. 


SOCIAL SIZE 
Meets the Demands of People of 
Refinement and Good Taste 

FOUR name and address (in three lines) 

or your Monogram Embossed, like die-en 
graving (not printed) on each sheet and en 
velope of our extra heavy fine grade of writing 
paper. 


(5%x6% 
100 Sheets whe idea $9.00 
100 Envelopes 

200 single sheets (100 embossed $9 
and 100 plain), 100 envelopes 


For embossing all 200 sheets add 50c. Color 
of Paper—Whitc, Grey, Blue or Bisque. Color 
of Embossing—Black, Blue, Jade Green, Gold 
repaid east of Mississippi—20e extra per box 
western points, Canada and Island Possessions. 
Foreign countries 50c¢ extra, 


DELIVERED IN ABOUT 5 DAYS—SATISFACTION GUARANTEED 
PERSONAL STATIONERY CORP. OF NEW YORK 4 


175-T FIFTH AVENUE (Flatiron Bldg.) 


NEW YORK CITY 


TELEPHONE CALEDONIA 4360 , 


than usually attends such an opera- 
tion, 


The leaschold on the property, ac- 
quired by J. P. Morgan & Co. in 
1920, runs until A.D. 2004. Across 
the street, the New York Stock Ex- 
change, centre of the Wall Street 
securities market, recently completed 
a 22-story addition—at peak construe- 
tion prices. Up the street, the New 
York Federal Reserve 
of the Wall Street money market, 
at about the same time finished its 
magnificent new headquarters—also 
at practically peak building prices, 
But until recently, J. P. Morgan & 
Co. merely put some inexpensive iron 
fire-escapes on the Mills Building and 
waited for lower building costs. Evi- 
dently those have come into sight, 
for J. P. Morgan & Co. have now 
transferred the leasehold to the 
Equitable Trust Co., which intends 
to erect on the Mills Building site 
a 34-story office building. Construe- 
tion will start in the spring of 1926, 
completed by the 


Bank, centre 


and should be 
spring of 1928, 

When the Mills Building is torn 
down, the operation will be watched 
with interest. A Wall Street rumor, 
widely believed, is to the effect that 
there is a secret entrance into the 
Morgan offices through the Mills 
Building, of great usefulness in balk- 
ing over-curious reporters. Part 
ners in the firm, and famed cus- 
tomers, too, are said to have been 
seen leaving the Morgan threshold 
but not entering it, and vice versa. 
When the present Morgan building 
was erected, the firm was for a time 
housed in the Mills Building. Wall 
Strect will hours from 
speculating in speci 
late on the truth of this 
sage story” when the Mills Luilding 


spare some 


securities, to 


. 


“secret pas- 


comes down. 


. . 


Building Shortage 

The Copper and Brass Research 
Association has completed a 
on the building shortage in_ this 
country, of general interests to ten 
ants, landlords, mortgage-holders. 
On Jan. 2, 1920, the — shortage 
amounted to  $10,750,000,000; and 
each year an additional amount oi 
construction valued at sums starting 
at $3,000,000,000 and steadily increas 
ing was likewise required to meel 
the normal growth of the country. 

In the last five years about $23; 
500,000,000 has for cor 
struction, as follows: 


been spent 


$3,943,865,000 
3,442,300,000 

. 4,910,000,000 
5,922,900,000 

5 341,140,000 


In 1920 
Im 192] 
In 1922 
In 1923 





Construction during the coming 
year is estimated at $4,000,000,000 
which, according to the survey, wil 
reduce the building shortage on Jan. 
1, 1926, to only $400,000,000. The 
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survey concludes that the building 
industry gives several indications of 
slowing down. 

Unfortunately, the construction of 
the past few years has been per- 
formed unevenly through the coun- 
try, and with different classes of 
buildings. Thus, in some sections, 
there is still a shortage in certain 
types of building, while in others 
there is an oversupply. In Wash- 
ington, D. C., President Coolidge 
has felt it necessary to appoint a 
commission to fix rents. On the 
other hand, T. H. Green, former 
president of the Hotel Association 
of New York City, has declared that 
mere hotels are now being built than 
there is need for, and that this may 
bring on serious difficulties to the 
whole hotel industry. He recalled 
the dark days of 1903-04, when one 
Manhattan hotel failed so often that 
the Sheriff had to board in it to ful- 
fill his duties. 


Soft Collars 


Not so long ago, an enterprising 
gentleman named Van Heusen in- 
vented a soft collar for male wear- 
ers, and obtained basic patent rights 
to the product. Subsequently, he 
sold these patents to the Phillips- 
Jones Co., and has received $1,000,- 
000 in royalties for this invention. 
So many consumers became converts 
to the soft collar that existing mak- 
ers of hard collars began to feel 
the competition seriously, began to 
make soft collars themselves, in al- 
leged violation of the Van Heusen 
patents. Chief among these were 
Cluett, Peabody & Co., Earl & Wil- 
son, Manhattan Shirt Co., Hall Hart- 
well Co., George P. Ide Co., Van 
Zandt, Iuic. and Lion Shirt Co. 

The Phillips-Jones Co., whose loss- 
es under this alleged patent infringe- 
ment have been stated at $4,000,000, 
brought suit against the above-men- 
tioned concerns a year and a half 
ago. Prolonged litigation ensued, 
which has only recently been ter- 
minated by settlement out of court. 
The Phillips-Jones Co. have received 
a “substantial sum,” and under agree- 
ment with the defendant concerns 
will issue licenses permitting the lat- 
ter to manufacture the two-piece col- 
lar on a royalty basis. ‘The Phillips- 
Jones Co. continues to hoid the ex- 
clusive right to make the one-piece 
collar, 


Wholesale Prices 

When the level of domestic inter- 
est rates fell last spring, and again 
last fall when stock market prices 
began their heavy advance, it was 
Predicted that commodities would in 
turn see a price rise. During De- 
cember, according to statistics pre- 
pared by the U. S. Department of 
Labor, this expected rise in commod- 
ity prices proved sharp and_ brisk. 








MEN’S SHOES 


‘RENCH. SHRINER & URNER 


For COLD WEATHER 


Whether it’s for cold weather or hot, 
street wear or drawing room, there’s 
a French, Shriner & Urner shoe that 
you will enjoy wearing. 


MANUFACTURERS OF MEN’S FINE SHOES FOR OVER 50 YEARS 


CHICAGO 
106 Michigan Ave. (S) 
Monroe Bldg. 


153 Broadway 
Singer Building 


NEW YORK 
350 Madison Ave. 
Borden Bldg. 


Other stores in New York, Brooklyn, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. 
Paul, Minneapolis, Kansas City. Dealers throughout the country. 








A Special Bulletin 


Outlook For 
Stocks 


NEW bulletin is just 

ready that reviews the 
significant events in 1924 
and forecasts the trend of the 
stock market for the imme- 
diate future. Special com- 
ment is made on the position 
of the factors which directly 
influence stock prices. 


Definite advice is given. The 
coupon will bring you a 
complimentary copy. Send 
for it today. 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, Inc. 
25 West 45th St., New York 


Please send free, BulletinT M-68 
“Annual Review and Outlook.” 


Utility Bonds 


for the 
General Investor 


For strong security, stability 
of business and good earn- 
ings—buy sound Public 
Utility Bonds. Interest 
from 512% to 7% annually 
— with safety of principal. 
Send for our free booklet, 
“‘Public Utility Securities 


as Investments’’—also our 
current list of utility bonds. 


Ask for 1-2453 
AC.ALLYN«> COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
71 W. Monroe Street, Chicago 
185 Devonshire Street, Boston 
One Wall Street, New York 
110 Mason Street, Milwaukee 
McKnight Bldg, Minneapolis 
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Smith Bonds are Owned 


All Over the World 






i 


‘Now Held in 48 States and in 
30 Countries and Territories Abroad 


IFTY-TWO years of proven safety in the field of first mortgage 
investments have inspired world-wide confidence in Smith Bonds. 


SMITH BONDS, strongly secured by im- 
proved, income-producing city property, are 
sold in $1,000, $500 and $100 denominations, 
and in maturities ranging from 2 to 15 years. 
You may invest outright or under our Invest- 
ment Savings Plan, by which every partial 
payment earns the full rate of bond interest. 


SMITH BUILDING 





% First Mortgage 
Coupon Bonds 


First Mortgage Bonds 


Wherever the mails carry, the investment service of this house is avail- 
able; and no matter where you live, or how much or how little you have 
to invest, the purchase of Smith Bonds is made simple for you by an 
organization well equipped to give you satisfactory service by mail. 


In this connection, an official in the United States diplomatic service, 


now stationed in France, writes to 
us as follows: 


“My own experience, both while 
living in the middle west of the 
United States and since I have 
been living in Paris, has demon- 
strated to my complete satisfaction 
the possibility and practicability of 


investing by mail.” 






Similar letters from other investors, 
both in this country and abroad, 
testify to the perfect satisfaction 








in the purchase of Smith Bonds. 













No Loss To Any Investor In 52 Years 








The F. H. Smith Company 


Founded 1873 


THE F. H. SMITH COMPANY, Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 


Please send me, without obligation, the booklet or booklets checked below: 


Cj 52 Years of Proven Safety 


DEIN: csscncarccciunatecnnarnons 


C] How To Build An Independent Income 
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that is combined with proven safety 


WASHINGTON, D.c. 
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Editors on Editors More 
In Washington, assembled the Amer- White 
it) Sotiey of Menmthe Gian twitched, 
ican ocie y of Newspape Editors, ie ano 
To eat with them and talk with them knives, | 
came President Calvin Coolidge. Said tablewar 
he: slightly, 
“The chief ideal of the American wards ( 
° ° . a certair 

people is idealism. I cannot repeat i bl 
too often that America is a nation of two app 
idealists. That is the only motive to — meal, a t 
which they ever give any strong and of butte: 
lasting reaction. No newspaper can table sot 
be a success which fails to appeal to BP 'e&% roll 
tec cliialih i ostiaias Vite ¥ ice creat 
sarc € — oft our nationa e. oa his w: 
The editors themselves turned to a pete in 1 
discussion of newspaper ethics—crime meet. T 
news in particular. run, the 





Willis Abbot, Managing Editor of § "sted, g 


the earnest Christian Science Monitor, 





defended his paper’s policy of publish- “Pow” 
ing no crime news. He _ contended Coliseum 






runners le 
though th 
quarters t 
skinny on 
came Joie 
alter lap 1 


that crime news only served to produce 






more crime. 

Herbert Bayard Swope, vigorous 
Executive Editor of The New York 
World, contended the opposite: that 
printing crime news is a legitimate part 
function, that it 







of a newspaper’s they were 
arouses communities to fight crime, quit. At t 
serving as a definite check on evil do- §& over his sg! 
ing. “Expression,” he affirmed, “can § ing Ray. 
never be so bad as suppression.” the tape, : 
Grove Patterson of The Toledo Blade § off to his 






yards belii 
finished, ci 
an admirer 
5532/5 sec.- 
ter than tl 
distance wh 
hattan a fo 
later he hi; 
was bound | 
compéte in 
games, 


protested against the indiscriminate 
publication of details in scandal cases, 
citing the recent cases of Percy Stick 
ney Grant, the blackmailed _ rajab, 
Leonard Kip Rhinelander. 

The question of medicine and_ the 
press was discussed by Dr. Morris 
Fishbein, erudite editor of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association Journal. He 
decfared that in the past year the press 
reported five tuberculosis cures and five 
cancer cures none of which was backed 
by scientific proof of any merit. In- 
deed, the press rarely if ever carries 
news of scientific discoveries which is 
not sneered at by doctors, although im- 
portant scientific discoveries have a 
great need of proper publicity. The 
difficulty, said Dr. Fishbein, was. that 
it is difficult, almost impossible, to get 
men with adequate medical training 
who have journalistic ability. At the 
present time, the quacks and “publicity 
hounds” get most of the publicity and 
or improp- 
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real work is inadequately 
erly presented. 

He pointed out that the American 
Medical Association has complete it 
formation on all licensed physicians 
and more than 100,000 cross-indexed 
cards containing information conceft- 
ing quacks, cultists and nostrums of va- 
rious kinds—information kept not for 
physicians but for the benefit of the 
public. He suggested that newspapers 
avail themselves of this information to 
avoid being duped by egregious quacks. 
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SPORT 


More Nurmi 


White eye-balls rolled, puffy lips 
twitched, dining-car waiters nudged 
one another. Amid the jingling of 
knives, forks, glasses, the clatter of 
tableware that trembled, if ever so 
slightly, as a famed express sped to- 
wards Chicago, they whispered about 
a certain passenger. There he sat, 
slim, blond, eating—for breakfast, 
two apples, a triple helping of oat- 
meal, a big cup of coffee, three slices 
of buttered toast; for lunch, vege- 
table soup, roast beef, sweet pota- 
toes, rolls, two cups of coffee, vanilla 
ice cream. He was Paavo Nurmi, 
on his way from Manhattan to com- 
pete in the Illinois A. C. handicap 
meet. The famed express ended its 
run, the passenger, well-fed, well- 
rested, got off. 


“Pow” went a pistol in the Chicago 
Coliseum a few hours later. Three 
runners leapt forward; fast they went, 
though they had a mile and three- 
quarters to go. In front was a light 
skinny one, this Nurmi; behind him 
came Joie Ray, Fred Liewendahl. Lap 
alter lap they padded. At the tenth 
they were only two; Liewendahl had 
quit. At the twentieth Nurmi looked 
over his shoulder at lurching, waver- 
ing Ray. Then he set his eyes on 
the tape, flashed through it, trotted 
of to his dressing room. Eighty 
yards behind came Ray, crossed the 
finished, collapsed into the arms of 
anadmirer. Nurmi’s time was 7 min. 
1352/5 sec—one-fifth of a second bet- 
ter than the world’s record for this 
distance which he established in Man- 
hattan a fortnight ago. Half an hour 
later he had mounted another train, 
was bound back to Manhattan again to 
compéte in the Fordham University 
games, 


This time, however, there were no 
ogling blacks, no steaming coffee, no 
apples, no diner. What to do? 
Nurmi’s retainers noised his plight 
about the train. A New York Cen- 
tral brakeman, famed as a heavy 
eater, sidled up to the famished Finn, 
modestly offered three succulent 
sandwiches. The engineer gave a 
bottle of milk, a conductor an apple. 
Thus was the breach filled. Nurmi 
left no crumbs. Fed, he stated that 
he disliked Chicago. He had three 
stievances: 1) Without notice to 
him the Coliseum track had been re- 
duced from ten to twelve laps to the 
mile, a change which had thrown 
ot his well-planned running sched- 
tle; 2) The start of the race had 
been delayed till 10:30, which made 
him worry about catching his train; 
3) In addition to the medal for first 
lace, a prize had been promised him 
he lowered the world’s record, but 
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DEFEATING DESTROYERS 
OF PROPERTY 


The only difference between loss of 
value by fire and loss of value through 
the insidious effects of depreciation is 
the element of time. In one case in- 
demnification is provided by insurance; 
in the other through the provision of 
an adequate reserve for depreciation. 


In either case indemnification cannot 
be complete unless the base sum, the 
value of the property, is accurately as- 
certained. A property analysis and ap- 
praisal is the only possible means to 
assure the protection which insurance 
and depreciation reserves are designed 
to afford. 


The precision with which that appraisal 
is made is of the utmost importance to 
the property owner. Half truths or op- 
timistic estimates will not here suffice 
for verifiable facts. Recognition of this 
condition accounts for the predominant 
position of The American Appraisal 
Company today, after a generation of 
service. Property owners everywhere 
realize that for so important a service 
they cannot trust anything less than 
the best. 


THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL COMPANY 
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Send for these 
American Appraisal 
pamphlets 


“What is Your Plant 
Worth?” 


“Property Records 
Their Effect on 
Profit and Loss” 


“When Insurance 
Insures and When 
It Doesn’t” 


Appraisal Company. 
Ltd. - ‘ 


An American Appraisal 


©1925, TheA.A.Co. 
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~ What do You have to say 


when you are with interesting 


Can you hold up 
your end ina 
general conversa- 
tion—or are you 
tongue-tied when 
with people? 


~ — the weather has been dis- 
cussed and exhausted it is only the 
well informed man—the good talker 
—whocan hold the attention and in- 
terest of his friends. 


Everybodyenvies a good talker. You 
know from experience the big advan- 
tage the man or woman has whois an 
easy, fluent talker. In every-day life 
men and women who have this per- 
sonal advantage are popular—sought 
after. And in their trade, business or 
profession they are the ones that get 
to the top. 

The valuable ability of being able 
to converse smoothly, naturally and 
with full confidence is based on hav- 
ing at your command a fund of 
‘knowledge that will be of interest to 
those you are talking to. 














What Worth-While People 
Are Talking About 


Today the most entertaining, the most fas- 
cinating subjects are those that deal with 
applied science —radio... aeronautics... 
the automobile; new discoveries in health 
... evolution ... electricity. 


These are the subjects that intelligent peo 
ple are thinking and talkingabout. These are 
the things the worth-while men and women 
of your town or city are discussing. 


To make it possible for you and the other 
thousands of men and women who feel the 
urge to keep up with the important things 
scientists have definitely established and the 
new discoveries that they are making we offer 
you Tue Pocket Gurpe To Science and 14 
issues of PopuLar Sc1ENCE MonTHLY—all 
for less than 12 issues of Poputar ScreNcE 
MonTHLy would cost you on the newsstand. 


Tue Pocxer Guwe To Science is written in 
simple question-and-answer form that edu- 
cators have found to be the most effective 
way for telling the known facts on a specific 
subject. Inthis one brilliant book of 284 pages 


Your Name in Gold on 


THE POCKET GUIDE TO SCIENCE is bound 
in beautiful flexible fabrikoid. We will stamp your 
name in 22-carat gold on the cover of THE POC- 
KET GUIDE at no extra cost to you if you use the 
coupon below immediately. 

We extend to you the Special Offer of a 14 
months’ subscription to POPULAR SCIENCE 


SEND NO MONEY 


Send no money, just the coupon. If within 


10 days after you receive the book and 
magazine you decide that you are not 
satisfied in every particular, you 
may return them, and your en- 
tire payment will be refund- 
ed promptly and without 
question. Could any 
offer be fairer? 
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have been condensed all that you probably 
will ever want to know about science, 


You are assured of the accuracy of the 
answers in THe Pocket Guipe To Science, 
as it was edited by Dr. E. E. Free, who 
has a remarkable genius for condensing 
the known facts about the world we live in 
into short, easily remembered paragraphs 


FREE 


Tue Pocxer Guipe To Science is not fot 
sale. It is offered to you absolutely fre 
with a 14 months’ subscription to Poputar 
ScrENCE MonrTHLY. 

Poputar Science Monta y “carries on” 
from where Tue Pocket GumE To SCIENCE 
leaves off. Tue Pocket Gute gives youall 
that the scientists have discovered up to 
right now—Poruar ScieNcE Monty will 
give you all the important, interesting and 
new discoveries of science for the next I} 
months. 

It takes over 300 articles and _pictutes 
every month to tell the readers of Poputak 
Science Montaty all that has happenedin 
the scientific, radio, mechanical and auto 
motive fields. 


this Wonderful Book | 
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MONTHLY (regular price by the month would Ben 
be $3.50) with THE POCKET GUIDE TO | xg 
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no such prize had been awarded. 
Asked if he would return to Chicago, 
Nurmi answered in Finnish “Never- 
more.” <A sleep, a workout and once 
more he waited for the pistol. 

The Manhattan race was a 2,000- 
metre handicap over a flat (un- 
banked) track. Off sped Nurmi, 
round and round, after runners who 
had started many yards ahead of 
him. Twice, on the sharp turns of 
the track, he slipped, lost his stride, 
yet when he broke the tape, he broke 
also the world’s indoor* record for 
this distance, his time 5 min. 33 sec. 
After him panted Gunnar Nilson, who 
had started with a 125-yard handi- 
cap. 

Before Nurmi’s race, a rival Finn, 
Willie Ritola, started from scratch, 
padded five long miles, four times 
lapped the field of wearying runners, 
lowered by eight seconds the world’s 
indoor record. Ritola’s time was 24 
min, 214/5 sec.+ 


Leonard Out 

Benny Leonard,** who wrested the 
lightweight pugilistic championship 
from Freddie Welsh in 1917 and who 


©/uternational 
BeNNy AND His MoTHER 
She noticed his drawn face 


has ever since held it, announced dur- 
ing the past week his retirement from 
the ring. 


In a five-page, typewritten letter to 
Newspaper friends, Lenny explained 
tlat the mere glory of living the rest 
of his life as an “undefeated champ,” 


*The world’s outdoor mark is 5 min. 26 
3/10 sec., established by Paavo Nurmi in 
1922. 

_ iThe old record, set by Hannes Kolehmainen 
in 1913, was 24 min. 29 1/5 sec. 

“Mr. Leonard's real 
einer, He received his ring name when, 


i¢fore his first fight, the announcer intro- 
dued him ag “Benny Leonard.” 


name is Benjamin 
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The finest hotel 
pool in America 


Both men and women 
who have visited at 
The SHELTON say 
“It is the best hotel in 


Seawvrove 


Squashcourts. Bowling alleys 


No other hotel in New York 


offers so many unusual attractions 


Comforts and luxuries and recreational advantages 
you do not expect to find in any hotel! 


ET the rates are low, aston- 
ishingly low and fair. Only 
$3 to $6 a day—when a room is 
occupied by two there is a small 
extra charge, of course. This isa 
new standard of value in New 


York. 


The 


Convenient to all lines of trans- 
portation—the theaters—the 
shopping district. A block from 
aristocratic Park Avenue—just a 
few steps from Grand Central 
Station. Write for descriptive 
leaflet. 


SHELF GS 


48th Street and Lexington Avenue, New York 


The rates for permanent guests are proportionately low—though every room is luxuriously furnished 
the cost is less than for similar sized unfurnished accommodations in this desirable neighborhood 


had nothing to do with the case. 
he: 


Said 


[ am retiring from boxing for the love of 
iny mother, who has begged me not to fight 
again, 

My mother has been very ill. All of us 
are greatly worried over her condition. 

One day she called our family together. 

She made me promise her I would never 
fight again. Then she said she would have 
nothing to worry about. 

Well, as you see, my fighting has come 
down to a question of my mother’s health. 

She noticed my drawn face as I rounded 
into condition for the fight. 
alarmed. She didn’t under- 
was really in wonderful con- 


Mother was 
stand that I 
dition. 


She saw all these things as hardships for 
her boy Benny. 


The difficulties of retiring from the 
ring with an unbesmirched title are 


manifold. It requires an 
man to take the onus 
and say: “I’m through.” 
vain man to say: “I can't be beaten. 
Therefore I shall retire.” It takes a 
responsible sportsman to stick it out to 
its bitter end. It requires a brave and 
simple-hearted man to tell the world 
that he retired for his mother’s sake. 


impossible 
upon himself 
It takes a 


Different circumstances alter differ- 
ent cases. The ring side—those sport- 
ive aristocrats with thug jaws, that 
collarless hooligan crew with pock- 
marked jowls — these know not the 
meaning of “sob stuff” and there were 
no wet eyes at the departure of Benny 
Leonard, to whom boxing has given 
“lots of money.” 
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‘ The Congress Investigates meade 
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mittee went to Manhattan, set it- over lan 
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began to take testimony on the air 
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quiry was extended to include ciy- 
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transport company; Grover C. Loen- Peacock (Estelle Taylor), cinema 
ing, Manhattan society man, young, actress, who a fortnight ago secured 
sparkling, decidedly of the “beau her final decree of divorce from Mal- 
monde” yet one of the _ ablest colm Peacock, Philadelphia bank 
aeronautical engineers in the coun- clerk. Pugilist Dempsey plans to 
try who pictured the amphibian flying become a business man, to devote 
over land and alighting on rivers in his time to managing his real estate 
the very heart of cities; dignified interests. 
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Died. Henri Geeraert, 61, sluic« 


Fear keeper who stopped the German ad- | if you mention this publication 


Near Bourges, France, a wild boar, vance on Calais in 1914; in Bruges, | HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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hunters after him, dashed.down the Belgium, after a long illness. Geeraert 
street of the village of Grand Mal- kept the sluices of Nieuport. He knew aE 
lery, scrambled through a doorway, | that German armies were plunging ° —" 
through a hall, into a room where | across Belgium to the sea. He opened For Fine W riting 
lay, as he had !ain for months, an | the locks. Into the flat country flowed 

invalid. This invalid screamed, arose, | the water; within 48 hours the ground i} Writers who likea firm pen,with 
leapt out of the window. The hun- | Was spongy, soon it was a marsh in a fine yet smooth point, prefer 
ters came, killed the boar; the sick which German soldiers struggled with the Esterbrook “‘Inflexible”. It 


l ‘I plunging horses, foundering field is the ideal pen for the ac 
man returned to work, ; ome ’ 5 : countant and bookkeeper. 
{ pieces. Gradually the water rose, until 
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Mop Fight it hecame a lake two miles W ide, bar- writing instrument made of the 
5 ring off the Germans from Nieuport finest steel, by an organization 

to Dixmude. The Belgian army, which has studied the delicate 
which had been retreating in disorder, art of pen making for 67 years. 
had time to remarshall; Geeraert was \ Send 15 cents for the waits Bom eat 
credited, doubtless justly, with having ey! ee ’ 


helped t e it from destructi Peder 6 aka a 
4 O Sav ) aestruction. 

, Esterbrook Pen Mfg. Co. 
Last Christmas Day, when he seemed 


RS Ago at the point of death, he was decorated ; Camden, N. J. 
Bully with the Order of Leopold. Canadian Agents 


oe 2 Brown 
In Brooklyn, one William Wakoz, ah gle Bros., 


longshoreman, 6 ft. 4 in. tall, and roar . : : SO ee Led. 
ing drunk, rolled down a street insult Died. _ Harry Furniss, 0, famed Toronto 
ing men, women, children. There ap caricaturist; at Hastings, England. 
proached a priest who said: “Be a a 
file more gentle, my good man.” Up he drew came to look more and 
went the longshoreman’s fist. “ aoe like his caricatures —Mr. 
rs” Hell,” cried he. The next moment, Gladstone adopting a high poke col- 
Bully Wakoz was on his back in the lar, Mr. Balfour‘s legs growing 


vy De & street with the priest astride him. The longer and longer. Always a FRESH 


unst @ bully was then arrested, fined. — 
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Near Milwaukee, in an insane asy- 
lum, John Kuehn, 57, “a man of mys 
tery,” seized a heavy mop. One Albert 
Joe did likewise. They duclled. John 
Kuehn was slain. Albert Joe, the vic- 
tor, was subdued by guards. 
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A Wonderful 26-Day 


CRUISE 


to the 


West Indies 


Sailing from New York Feb. 28 


On the S. S. “Reliance,” the 
largest and finest ship ever to 
oruise the Caribbean. Gymna- 
sium, swimming pool, etc. Many 
single rooms. 


No passports required 


@ A very comprehensive and 
complete cruise, including all of 
the important ports such as 
Havana, Jamaica, Porto Rico, 
Panama, Colombia, 


Bermuda, 
Venezuela, Trinidad, Barbados, 





Martinique and the Virgin 
Islands. 

Generous shore excursions in- 
cluded in price 
Raymond - Whitcomb Cruises 
are pre-eminent 
Summer Mediterranean—June27 

“Midnight Sun’”—June 30 
Round the World—October 10 
Exceptional tours to 
California and Hawaii. 
Send for any booklet or for the new 


Guide to Winter Travel in America 


Raymond & WhitcombCo. 


21 Beacon St., Boston 
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Make the New Year Safe 


r 


for Your Business 


Corporations must take certain 
risks. But commonsense de- 
mands the elimination of such 
as are preventable. One of 
these—a most important 
one—is the peril facing 
every business when 
death removes, 
sometimes with 
stunning sud- 
denness, the 
services of 
an important 
executive. 

Business insur- 
ance destroys this 
very real menace. By 
providing a_ substantial 
cash balance at such a time 
it maintains good will, pro- 
tects credit, and permits the 
Company to purchase the de- 
ceased’s interest without draw- 
ing from capital or earnings. 
Let us show you the facts and 

figures. 


STUART W. JACKSON, Inc. 


110 William St., New York, N. Y. 







Stuart W. Jackson, Inc., 
110 William St., New York. 


Please send me full particulars. 




























































After a cursory view of Time's 
summary of events, the Generous Cil- 
isen points with pride to: 


An enterprising gentleman named 
Van Heusen. (Vage 25,-column 3.) 


531 citizens, mostly nobodies. P. 
iJ. cor. 1) 


Whit 


} twitching. 


eye-balls rolling, puffy lips 


(P. 27, cot. 1.) 


An audience that scarce breathed, 
}so vrave, so holy was the sight. (LV. 


18, col. 2.) 





A necessary duty. (1. 7, col. 2.) 


The push-cart, the horse-cart, the 


express train. (P. 30, col. 3.) 


Flower of the bourgeoise. 


(P, 42, col; 2) 


petty 


(1’. 15, col. 1.) 


One brilliant burst. 


Concrete recommendations. (VP. 5, 
col. 2.) 


\ writer of earnestness, intelli- 


leence and well as of 


force. (?, 


accuracy, as 
YP col. 3.) 





| A solitary tuft of hair that was 


seen to rise vertically. (1. 8, col. 1.) 











POINT with PRIDE | VIEW with ALARM 





Having perused well the echronicle 


of the week, the Vigilant Patriot 
views with alarm: 

A huge bloody-red socket from 
which the eye had been torn. (Wage 


17, column 1.) 


Warts that marred a countenance, 
(P. 17; col. 33 


A cheap little chap who stole $50,- 
000 by mistake. (DP. 15, col. 3.) 


A smiling, swarthy, confident little 
Socialist from New York. (VL. 11, 


col. 2.) 


that the 
taken 


The improbable theory 
Kingdom of Heaven can be 
by storm. (VL. 18, col. 2.) 


That collarless hooligan crew with 
pock-marked jowls. (1’. 29, col. 3.) 


A sickly infant, with simall chance 


of recovery. (1. 6, col. 3.) 


lenorant Boris. (1. 12, col. 1.) 


A reference to Vublisher Hearst 


that contained libelous matter. (2. 
22, col. 1.) 

A very low grade of drummers’ 
slang. (P. 22, col. 1.) 












this time of the year. 





closed. 


ample ventilation. 


Over Sixty Years in 
Business, 
Now insuring Over Two 
Billion Dollars in 





Policies on 3,500,000 Lives 
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Carbon Monoxide Gas 


We know that CARBON MONOXIDE GAS is a frequent 
cause of motor fatalities. We are especially reminded of it at 


This gas is a product of combustion from either stationary or 
automotive gasoline engines. It is invisible, odorless, tasteless, 
and non-irritating. To inhale a seemingly negligible quantity 
means almost immediate loss of life. 


Knowing this, it is clearly our duty to warn the owners of cars 
not to run their engines when garage doors or windows are 


Join us in this work of safeguarding life. The only sure pro- 


tection against CARBON MONOXIDE GAS is fresh air and 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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1 810 Premier wire springs in 
individual pockets support 
t the every curve of your body. 


Its perfect ventilation keeps Four pockets cut away to 
the Purple Label always show the fine Premier wire 
fresh and sweet and clean. coil springs under tension. 


taken 

2? Two deep layers of high- The finest and most durable Sides, ends and top are ot 

grade, new curled hair are cover. — roll-edge same construction. Canvas 

J bhand-laid and hand-tufted. dresses the bed when made. base prevents stretching. 
Willl 
ee 


_.| The most restful mattress ever built, 
a The Simmons “Purple Label 


“i | meets every taste, costs less per day 


mers’ 
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Too soft a mattress does not give your 
muscles the support that allows them 
to relax completely. Too solid a mat- 
tress distributes your weight unevenly 
and leavestoo many curvessuspended. 
The Purple Label is the only mattress 
combining justthe right degree of soft- 
ness and firmness. It meets and sup- 
ports every weary bone and muscle. 
Thereare810tempered steel springs in 
the Purple Label Mattress. Kach works 
separately in its own fabric pocket. 
Each lightly carries its own load. 


Two deep pads of new curled hair, 
laid and tufted by hand, add a crown- 
ing luxury to the finest yet most eco- 
noemical mattress built in America. 
You can’t conceive this restful luxury 
until you study the Purple Label and 
compure it with the bedding you are 
using now. In cradling comfort and 
in length of service, The Purple Label 
gives you more than any other mat- 
tress made. And thus costs you less. 


See the Purple Label at your favorite 
store listed below. Test it. Compare it. 


SIMMONS 


te Label Mattres 


saa G™“ BUILT FOR SLEEP ~~? 


simmons Label BEDS-SPRINGS and BEDROOM FURNITURE 
Write for “Restful Bedrooms” to The Simmons Company, 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago 
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“As Quick As A Glance’’ 


INDEX 
VISIBLE 


Card Record Systems 


HE INDEX VISIBLE “Rotary” equipment here 

. shown brings the desired data before the eye “As 

Quick As A Glance’. A new card may be inserted in 

coirect alphabetical position in a few seconds. Unlike 

all «‘her systems the card and its carrier are the only 
ivems of equipment. 


INDEX VISIBLE gives the executive constant and complete 
control of sales, costs, credits, shipments, personnel, inventory, 
accounting and all other phases of business or professional 
routine. Write or phone nearest office for detailed information 
on the uses which chiefly interest you. 


INDEX VISIBLE, INC. 
Main Office & Factory: New Haven, Conn. 
Sales and Service Offices in Leading Cities 


Canadian Factory: 38 Clifford Street, Toronto. 

















